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HON. SETH LOW. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH.—A REVIEW OF THE RECENT POLITICAL CON- 
FLICT IN NEW YORK CITY. 


BY C. M. STEVANS. 


STALWART character has_ been 

brought into national prominence 

by the recent political storm in the 
great municipal empire of New York. More 
than one hundred and fifty thousand voters 
out of half a million rallied to the stand- 
ard of Seth Low in the belief that a man 
makes a better ruler than a machine. Two 
hundred and thirty-two thousand won the 
day avowedly in the interests of partisan- 
ship, self-indulgence and spoils. Another 
hundred thousand, holding the balance of 
power, and asserting their desire for hon- 
est government, knowingly threw away 
their votes for fear the party of glorious 
achievements under other men, might lose 
prestige before the nation, if it endorsed 
an independent man. 

The advocates of non-partisanship in 
local affairs, if not of political independ- 
ence in state and national interests, see, 
in the municipal fight in New York City, 
the irrefutable proof that partisanship, 
however noble and great in the cause of 
rectitude and truth, is dangerous and 
ruinous when in the cause of the suprem- 
acy of party. 

In Mr. Low’s defeat, the friends of non- 
partisanship as a means of securing decent 
and economic administration in civic mat- 
ters, have felt a momentary despair. But, 
paradoxical as it may seem, defeat has 


brought confidence and they affirm that 
New York’s loss has been the national 
gain. Mr. Low has not led his last battle 
for political maintenance and the elevation 
of the standard of righteousness above 
that of party. He represents too nearly 
the energy, culture, manhood and charac- 
ter, which is the ideal of true American- 
ism, for him to lay down his generalship 
or to be reduced to the ranks by defeat. 
Few Americans have had a greater duty 
laid at their feet in the cause of country 
and justice, than Mr. Low, and he is a man 
of too much conscience and courage not to 
take it up when the occasion demands. 

The late elections have furnished abun- 
dant evidence,if more were needed, to prove 
that the intelligence of the country is 
awakening to the extensive and unavoid- 
able means afforded for corruption to pre- 
vail under cover of perennial political ma- 
chinery and partisan control. Party per- 
manencty depends upon thorough organiza- 
tion; there can be no such organization 
without disciplined force, and no disci- 
plined foree is possible without a tactical 
ruler. In politics such a disciplined force 
is called a political machine, and its tacti- 
cal ruler is not known as leader, but is 
significantly termed the “boss.” 

If good and intellectual men were as un- 
scrupulously self-seeking and aggressive 
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as those who live in the greed of pelf and 
power, the best citizenship of our country 
would be in continuous control, partisan- 
ship would be the security of unrestricted 
progress, and permanent organization 
would be the safeguard of human welfare. 
But such qualifications are contradictory, 
and the boss soon sails the ship that im- 
mortal reformers have built in the name of 
God and man. 

The admirable and independent candi- 
dacy of Seth Low afforded the best oppor- 
tunity ever given an American city to 
place in charge of its vital civic interests 
one of the most eminent educational lead- 
ers in the nation and a man of world-wide 
recognition as an authority on the great 
problems of municipal and national goy- 
ernment. Even Gen, Tracy, his opponent, 
when arguing for the Greater New York 
charter before Gov. Black, April 19, 1897, 
said: “Seth Low is the greatest authority 
on municipal government in the United 
States.” 

But whatever fears the record and con- 
struction of Tammany may make predom- 
inant in men’s convictions, there are re- 
forms already accomplished which _ its 
worst manipulations cannot destroy, and 
the powerful force under Seth Low, stand- 
ing in uncompromising opposition to all 
malfeasance in office, will exercise a most 
wholesome influence and restraint. 

The independence of the press in the re- 
cent revolts against party bossism, is one 
of the most significant and far-reaching 
signs of the times. Aside from whatever 
moral force may be eredited for the 
change, it no longer pays to be partisan. 
Principles and men have begun to call 
forth the strength of the people’ with 
greater power than the party, its ma- 
chinery, or its boss. 

Party supremacy for public welfare is, 
therefore, recognized as not alone a soph- 
istry, but as a cover for wrong equalled 
only by the political use of the glorious 
name of personal liberty as a rallying cry 
for personal license and selfish indulgence. 
The repeated proof that the political boss 
is not a patriot except for self supremacy, 
is destroying the political fetich that any- 
thing labeled with the party name is right; 
that the political king can do no wrong. 


In the recent New York City campaign, 
one boss announced to his followers: “I 
would rather see the Tammany ticket de- 
feated than to have it elected with Charles 
W. Dayton as the candidate for mayor,” 
and Mr. Dayton was not the candidate, 
regardless of his eminent and unimpeach- 
able fitness. The other great boss likewise 
informed his followers, “I would rather 
see the Tammany ticket elected than to 
have Seth Low chosen as mayor,” and Mr. 
Low was not elected mayor, regardless of 
his eminent and unimpeachable fitness. 

The servile devotees of party, who are 
innocently loyal to a great name, imagine 
that their machine boss is a deadly enemy 
of the other machine boss, and that he is 
heroically struggling in a deadly fight for 
the glorious old party and the welfare of 
the people. It is their loyalty to a name 
that gives the only possibility and power 
to political corruptionists and the greedy 
plunderers of the publie treasury. 

Clearer than ever, the campaign of Seth 
Low in New York has forced the convic- 
tion into the intelligence of this country 
that in independent citizens’ movements, 
answerable to the people and not to the 
machine, party or boss, is to be found the 
triumph of principles under the leadership 
of eminent and incorruptible men. Poli- 
tical corruption would perish from the 
earth in a day, if rectitude and intelligence 
were the sole ties that bind the suffrage 
of men. 

Mr. Leecky in his last work, “Democracy 
ind Liberty,” says: 

“There is one thing that is worse than 
corruption. It is acquiescence in corrup- 
tion. No feature of American life strikes 
a stranger so powerfully as the extraordin- 
ary indifference, partly cynicism and part- 
ly good nature, with which notorious 
frauds and notorious corruption in the 
sphere of politics are viewed by American 
public opinion. There is nothing, I think, 
altogether like this to be found in any 
other great country. It is something whol- 
ly different from the political torpor which 
is common in half-developed nations and 
corrupt despotisms, and it is curiously un- 
like the state of feeling which exists in 
the French Republic. Flagrant instances 
of corruption have been disclosed in France 
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-since 1870, but French public opinion never 


fails promptly to resent and punish them, 
In America, notorious profligacy in public 
life and in the administration of public 
funds seems to excite little more than a 
disdainfu] smile. It is treated as very 
natural—as the normal result of the exist- 
ing form of government.” 

The days of such acquiescence in corrup- 
tion and public plunder are over. Not 
even the party stamp can any longer make 
such malfeasance tolerable. The phrase: 
“belong to a party,” is suggestive enough 
in itself to make partisanship worthy of 
suspicion, 

In any event, however much the perma- 
nency of national parties may be argued as 
necessary in order to insure the continu- 
ance of national policies, in the very na- 
ture of municipal and state issues, the na- 
tional party can have in them no part. 
Currency and the tariff are national issues, 
and they can never be state or municipal 
issues. The affairs of a city can never be 
a national issue. Should a city or state 
issue become national, it no longer con- 
cerns the political make-up of the city or 
state. Partisan fealty to a national party 
extended on down through the state and 
the city, becomes a ridiculous contradic- 
tion to all the principles of a Democratic 
or Republican form of government. 

The national government is comparative- 
ly free from the corruption that smells to 
heaven from the city and state. It is too 
large for the machinery of the boss. When 
partisan devotion to permanent political 
organizations is destroyed there will be no 
cloak under which corruption can hide, no 
honored name under which it can operate 
to its nefarious ends. 

Seth Low has eminently demonstrated 
that citizenship may free itself from par- 
tisanship, and rally en masse whenever 
needed to insure the clean, intelligent, and 
independent administration of public af- 
fairs. The great and increasing army of 
independent voters has countless reasons 
to be encouraged in the strife to lift the 
seales of partisan blindness from the eyes 
of men, and to substitute loyalty to gov- 
ernment for loyalty to party. Partisan- 
ship is losing its fascination, and the result 
shown in New York is that it is not neces- 


sary to continue tossing the public trust 
from the hands of one political boss into 
the greedier hands of another. The par- 
tisans of corruption would be found in a 
hopeless minority if the truth once enunci- 
ated by Lincoln, and directly applying to 
partisanship, could be disproved, “You can 
fool some of the people all of the time.” 

Every overthrow of party bosses has 
only served to enthrone a more brazen 
clique of political manipulators in the 
name of party, but there is no evidence in 
this to disprove the claim that a vast ma- 
jority of the citizens of the United States 
desire purity, economy and intelligence in 
the affairs of government. 

Through New York, has come the caustic 
lesson to American people that loyalty to 
an honored party name, covering local af- 
fairs, may require servility to a machinery 
whose only ends are personal and party su- 
premacy at any cost to public welfare. 
The recent triumph of Tammany has ir- 
refutably proven the criminal danger 
found in the slavery of party ties over the 
known welfare of the city. 

Political journals say that 175,000 men in 
New York state changed their votes be- 
cause of the Raine’s Law. If so, the greed 
for a trivial personal indulgence, shown 
by 175,000 New York men is as ridiculous 
as it is contemptible. If they hold their 
political ties so light that they would 
change their faith and overthrow their 
party for the sake of being able to line up 
before a saloon bar every Sunday morn- 
ing, it is time for others to become inde- 
pendent enough to rally around an idea 
which has for its goal the welfare of the 
government and the rights of the Christian 
home. It is not enough that the neces- 
sary drink can be obtained at countless 
hotels and club houses, there is one seven- 
day spot sacred to their personal liberty 
and self indulgence regardless of the rights 
of those who cannot believe in the public 
propriety and benefit of wide-open Sunday 
saloons. One of the Tammany orators 
thoroughly expressed the sentiment attrib- 
uted to those voters, “We know what we 
want. We want the right, when thirsty, to 
appease that thirst as we see fit.” 

But there are those who cannot believe 
that 175,000 New York men were so pre- 
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Some 
there was a revolt against the con- 
tinuous and unscrupulous grip of a party 


vailed upon to change their votes. 
claim 
boss. This view seems reasonable, when 
it is recalled that the crash of party ma- 
chinery was heard, as never before, all over 
the United States. 
campaigns waged with the vigor and intel- 


A few more municipal 


ligence of the recent one by Seth Low and 
the lamented Henry George in New York, 
and the political boss, the partisan machine 


“UNDER HIS THUMB.” 


and the corrupting forces they wield, will 
no longer be able to get into power under 
the prestige of party names. They will 
be compelled to stand for what they are, 
stripped of party respectability. 

In Seth Low, not only New York, but the 
nation, has the very highest type of Ameri- 
ean citizenship to which the friends of 
political independence can look for effec- 
tive leadership. It is the despair of civil 
purity and the triumph of corruption that 
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few such men have the courage to become 
the target for the malignity, vituperation 
and demoniae bitterness of the professiona] 
politicians whose occupation is in danger, 
whose share in the spoils of his machine is 
about to be lost. 

But any one who can persuade the forces 
of moral society to unite against all plun- 
derers of the public wherever found, has a 
duty that cannot be denied; and, if he has 
the courage, the energy and intelligence, 


Litle, 
oO ass q 


The Ram's Horn. 


his destiny is to be the leader of men in the 
emancipation of our cities from the ma- 
chinery of corruption and plunder. 

Seth Low has been a stalwart champion 
since his youth, of the moral management 
of publie affairs, regardless of party pre- 
tentions or party supremacy. He comes of 
sturdy New England stock, whose culture 
and business ability were of the highest 
standard. He received a thorough busi- 
ness training under his father, one of the 
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merchant princes of New York, and in 
1870, at the age of 20, he was graduated in 
‘Columbia College at the head of his class. 
Nineteen years later, he became president 
-of his Alma Mater, and in less than eight 


years made it one of the principal universi- 


ties of the world. 

His active work in public interests dates 
from 1876, when he enlisted as a Volunteer 
Visitor to the poor. Two years later he 
was made the first president of the Bu- 
reau of Charities. In 1881, in a revolt 
against the plundering political rings oper- 
ating in Brooklyn, the Republicans divided, 
and each faction nominated a candidate 
for mayor, one of whom was Gen. Benja- 
min F. Tracy, his recent opponent. It be- 
ing as clearly evident then as in the recent 
election, that the Democratic candidate 
would win, because of the Republican di- 
vision, both Republican candidates agreed 
to withdraw if Seth Low would accept the 
nomination of the re-united party. He 
accepted, and at the end of his term was 
re-elected. In the four years of his incum- 
bency, he reduced the debt of the city at 
the rate of two million dollars a year. 

As president of Columbia College, he has 
since 1889, not only made it one of the 
most powerful universities in the world, 
but has added more than six million dollars 
to its property, one million of which he 
gave himself for the erection of one of the 
most important libraries in the possession 
of any school of learning. 

Notwithstanding his arduous labor for 
Columbia University, he has been actively 
engaged in a multitude of public enter- 
prises. His irreproachable dee’sions in 
labor disputes long since brought him into 
national prominence as a just arbitrator 
and judge between labor and capital. He 
was one of the master minds and main au- 
thorities in the construction of the charter 
for Greater New York. While it was far 
from being what he wished it to be, when 
it got through the New York legislature, it 
is doubtless the most perfect instrument 
that machine politics would permit to be 
enacted into law. 

His nomination for mayor of Greater 
New York was brought about by a popular 
e«lamor for some one who would not be 
machine made, and so entangled in polit- 


teal obligations. A petition was direu- 
lated asking him to be a candidate of the 
people, having no obligations but to se- 
cure the best possible administration of 
publie affairs. One hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand voters signed the _ peti- 
tion, and more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand voted for him. In conformity to 
this petition, he was nominated by a con- 
vention of the Citizens’ Union, which has 
a membership of twenty-five thouisand 
voters, pledged to non-partisanship in 
municipal affairs. 

Other nominating organizations were in- 
vited to make this man of unimpeachable 
ability and character their nominee. But 
the only organization that could have in- 
sured his election proceeded to nominate 
the law partner of the son of its political 
boss. 

When the law firm of Tracy & Platt was 
formed to do solely a business in corpor- 
ate law, considerable scandal arose from 
the haste which was made by the great cor- 
porations that had supported lobbyists at 
Albany, in taking their business from law 
firms, that had done their business for 
years, and turning it over to the son of the 
political boss of the state. In at least one 
instance, an apology was given for the 
change. The reason advanced was, not 
that the change was desired, but that it 
was necessary. After Gen. Tracy was nom- 
inated, the proposition was made that he 
would withdraw if Mr. Low would with- 
draw in favor of an unnamed candidate ac- 
ceptable to Mr. Platt. Such a proposition, 
under the conditions, was impossible. 
While there was still a reasonable possi- 
bitity for the election of Mr. Low, it was 
obvious to all that Gen. Tracy had not the 
shadow of a chance. Every vote for him 
was plainly a help to Tammany, but Mr. 
Platt had already announced that he pre- 
ferred the success of Tammany to that of 
Mr. Low, and it came to pass as he wished. 

Doubtless, Gen. Tracy would have been 
better supported if he had not been a cor- 
poration lawyer, and if his interests were 
not so intimately blended with those of 
Thomas Platt. 

Mr. Platt is not a resident of New York 
City, but lives and votes in Owego, Tioga 


county, New York, and yet his power has 
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been absolute for years in the political 
machinery of his party in New York City 
and the state. From every revolt against 
his political grasp, he has come forth a 
victor with greater personal power over 
the political machinery of his state. But 
his machinery is now in ruins, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether he ever will at- 
tempt to put it together again. 

Richard Croker, the acknowledged boss 
of Tammany, lives at Wingate, England, 
where he entertains like a modern Monte 
Cristo. A few years ago he had nothing. 
It is easy to guess where and how he got 
his millions. In the name of human de- 
cency, it is hoped that his reign will be 
the last of boss rule in America, his politi- 
cal machine the last relic of political bar- 
barism, 

The nation is too large for a political 
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boss, the state is unwieldy, but the e‘ty is 
his stronghold. Here, he has the protec- 
tion of the partisans of a national party. 
and the cloak of an honored name. 

The destruction of boss rule in munici- 
pal affairs by confining the use of national 
organizations to their legitimate national 
functions, is the paramount necessity in 
securing clean city government in lieu of 
the present abominable system. 

In accordance with this, the whole 
scheme of the Greater New York charter 
was to promote the highest form of home 
rule, untouched by state or national polit- 
ical machinery. National partisanship 
was to be lost in municipal patriotism. The 
city was to have a sovereignty of its own. 
On those lines, nearly one-third of the 
voters of Greater New York fought with 
Seth Low, and the end is not yet. 
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POSTAL SAVINGS 


BANKS. 


A NATIONAL NEED. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF THE INSTITUTION IN 


OTHER LANDS.—A BOON TO THE WAGE- 


EARNER.—A BILL TO ESTABLISH THEM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY GEORGE C. 


It is a reproach to the government of 
the United States that it has not estab- 
lished postal savings banks. It has the ma- 
chinery at hand for putting the system in 
operation. The benefits resulting would be 
incaleulable. No objection to the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks that is 
worthy of serious conslderation can be 
brought forward. Conservatives and rad- 
icals alike must admit their desirability. 
If Congress really wishes to do something 
to benefit the great mass of the people 
and to allay popular discontent, particu- 
larly throughout the west and south, let 
it establish postal savings banks for the 
accommodation of persons of small means. 
The party now in power could become re- 


LEADING NATIONS 


All the leading nations of the world, 
with the exception of three, have postal 
savings banks, and all have better facilit- 
ies for the accommodation of savings de- 
positors than has the United States. While 
savings deposits in this country have shown 
a gradual increase during the last quar- 
ter of a century, the savings deposits and 
number of depositors in countries having 
postal savings banks have grown by leaps 
and bounds. In the United States 80 per 
cent of the savings banks and savings de- 
posits are in the New England states and 
New York. Throughout the west and 
south, except in the great centers of popu- 
lation, it is impossible for private enter- 
prise to furnish savings facilities suffiicent 
to meet the needs of the people. Besides 
the depositor of small means frequently 
is not able to pick out from private banks 
those that are safe, and consequently will 
trust none, whereas all could have confi- 


SIKES. 


sponsible for no more popular measure, 
Wherever tried, postal savings banks 


have proved remarkably successful and 


popular. Their influence in giving stabil- 
ity to governmet is manifest. They en- 


courage thrift and independence. Owing 
to the fact that deposits are limited: in 
amount, there is no serious interference 
with the business of private banking in- 
stitutions. The latter with an en- 
tirely different class of customers—depos- 
itors of larger amounts than those who 
use the postal savings banks. 
the postal banks 
even have a tendency to increase the num- 
ber of those who may and do become de- 


positors in private banks. 


deal 


By encour- 


aging saving, savings 


OPERATE THEM. 


dence in an institution controlled by the 
national government. 

Postal savings banks would contribute 
materially to the wealth and happiness of 
the people, and to the stability of the gov- 
ernment. Congress should not delay 
longer in establishing them. 

The first postoffice savings bank was es- 
tablished in Great Britain in 1861. The act 
putting the system in operation there, was 
championed by Mr. Gladstone, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

There are now over 6,000,000 depositors 
in the United Kingdom, and the deposits 
£ 30,000,000. De- 
cember 31, 1893, the total amount due Eng- 


annually amount to over 


lish depositors was £80,597,641 (about 
$400,000,000.) These figures, of course, 


take no account of deposits in private 


savings banks, which are as abundant in 
Great Britain as in this country. 
“History of 


Lewins, in his Savings 
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Banks,” says of the postal savings bank of 
Great Britain: ‘Next, perhaps, to the re- 
peal of the corn law, this is the greatest 
boon ever conferred on the working classes 
of the country; and next to the scheme of 
penny postage itself the scheme of post- 
office banks is the greatest and most im- 
portant work ever undertaken by the gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the nation. 

* * ‘The success of the postoffice bank has 
been of the most complete kind.” 

The following succinct summary of the 
advantages of postal savings banks is fur- 
nished by David Matheson, superintendent 
of the Canadian postal savings bank sys- 
tem: 

First—To the people personally: 

1. Absolute security from loss. 

2. Convenience of making deposits. 

3. Repayment not affected by change of 
residence, 

4, Safety against personation and fraud. 

5. Prevention of poverty or temporary 
want by developing habits of thrift and 
saving. 

6. Gives, where no other banks exist, a 
means of ready and safe deposit. 

7. Discourages reckless and speculative 
expenditures. 

8. Educates the young and untrained to 
a knowledge of the use and value of money. 

9. To the young, it also helps to give 
book-keeping and business habits. 
Second—To the government: 

1. Prevents borrowing from abroad. 

2. Places the money (whether regarded 
as a loan or otherwise) under the control of 
domestic legislation. 

Third—To the country: 

1. The people receive the profits (inter- 
est) of their savings when such are used as 
a publie investment. 


2. The increased wealth, arising from de- 
FAMOUS ADVOCATES 


Postmaster-Genera] Creswell made the 
first recommendation in favor of postal 
savings banks in the United States in 
1871, when he occupied a_ position in 
Grant’s cabinet. He suggested that they 
be called postal savings depositories, rather 
than banks, as they were not intended to 


posits and accumulated interest, is kept 
within the country itself and not abroad 
to swell the wealth of another country. 

3. By the wide distribution of repay- 
ments, money thus invested can promptly 
reach points needing it suddenly from local 
causes, 

4. In remote places stringency from 
too limited ordinary bank facilities is pre- 
vented or lessened. 

5. The laboring people are taught to feel 
a direct personal interest in the stability of 
the country. (Is there anything that can 
tend more to solidify a people than a peo- 
ple’s universal bank, such as this?) 

6. Sectionalism among the less intelli- 
gent classes is lessened and the welding or 
fusing of foreign elements promoted by 
such a common national institution. 

7. By special investment the people’s sav- 
ings might be made the foundation of se- 
curities for certain other financial institu- 
tions of a trustworthy character, or loans 
for municipal improvements, or special na- 
tional undertakings. 

Postal savings banks are in successful 
operation in most of the British colonies, 
among them Canada, New Zealand, New 
South Wales, South Australia, Victoria, 
the Bahamas and the Cape of Good Hope. 
Postal savings banks were established in 
Belgium, in 1870; in France, in 1881; in 
the Netherlands, the same year; in Italy, 
in 1875; in Austria, in 1883; in Hungary, in 
1886; in Sweden, in 1883. Recently, such 
banks were established in Russia and Fin- 
land. The system is also in operation in 
Japan, and in the Hawaiian Islands. In 
Austria and Hungary the government has 
gwone further and established banks of de-- 
posit affording a regular check and clear- 
ing service. These banks, however, are 
kept distinct and separate from the sav- 
ings banks. 


OF POSTAL BANKS. 


encroach upon the business of ordinary 
banks. His plan was to limit the amount 
which could be deposited in any one year 
to $300, and the total amount which could 
be deposited by a single individual, to 
$1,000. The aims he had in view were (1) 
security, (2) the utmost facilities for mak-- 
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ing deposits, with withdrawals and trans- 
fers; (3) perfect secrecy. Mr. Cresweil 
was in office during the panic times of 
1873, and believed that the financial] troub- 
les then pending could have been greatly 
lessened by the adoption of a postal sav- 
ings depository system. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wanamaker gave expression to a sim- 


ilar opinion later when he said the small 











One of the chief problems to be met 
when a government undertakes the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks, is to de- 
cide upon a safe and proper disposition of 
the deposits. To governments having large 
and permanent public debts, this problem 
presents little difficulty. The funds are 
invested in government securities. In 
other cases some different methods of in- 


JAMES A. GARY, POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


depositors were the most likely to show 
fear in time of trouble, and hasten to with- 
draw their money from the banks, thus ag- 
gravating the difficulty. Such persons, 
he argued, would have confidence in the 
government and would be willing to in- 
trust their money to it, even in time of 
panic, thus lessening. the tendency to re- 
tire it from circulation for hoarding, when 
most needed. 


vesting the funds have to 


devised. The 
public debt of the United States is not 


ye 


large enough or lasting enough to form by 
itself a sufficient or a permanent basis for 
a postal savirgs bank system. Postmaster 
Genera] Creswell, who also wanted the gov- 
ernment to operate the telegraph system, 
suggested that for a time the deposits 
could be used in paying for the telegraph 
lines. Various other suggestions of a kin- 
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dred nature have been put forth. Post- 
master-General Wanamaker made several 
recommendations on the subject, varying 
somewhat in detail. But all contemplated 
the distribution of the funds among the 
banks of the states in which they origin- 
ated. Following is the plan outlined by 
him in his report of 1892: 

“Designated postoffices to receive on 
deposit sums of not less than $1, which may 
be in postage stamps on cards to be fur- 
nished, interest to be added from the be- 
ginning of the next month after depoist, on 
sums not less than $10. All deposits to be 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who shall, at the beginning of each 
half year, fix the rate of interest to be 
pa'd to depositors. Said interest to be one- 
half of 1 per cent less than the current 
rate at savings funds and private banks at 
the monetary centers. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall keep aceount of de- 
posits by states, and, to put the money in 
circulation, shall offer the funds arising in 
each state as a loan to the national banks 
of the same state, at a rate of interest to 
be fixed by him, and these sums shall be 
declared trust funds and shall be a pre- 
ferred claim against the assets of the 
banks.” 

In previous reports, Mr. Wanamaker sug- 
gested that banks be required to deposit 


bonds as security for the funds entrusted 
to them. 

Half a doen bills to establish postal sav- 
ings banks were pending in the last Con- 
gres, one of them, introduced by Senator 
Mitchell, of Oregon, being substantially on 
the lines of Mr. Wanamaker’s recommend- 
ation in 1892. A carefully drawn bill was 
under consideration in 1882 that attracted 
considerable attention, because of the 
strong and extensive report made in its 
favor by the House committee on post- 
offices and postroads. It provided that 
none but money order offices be author- 
ized to receive deposits. No single deposit 
was to be less than 10 cents, or more than 
$100, the total amount standing to the 
credit of a single depositor being limited 
to $500. The accounts of all depositors 
were to be kept at Washington. Interest 
was to be allowed at the rate of 2 per 
cent. The funds received were to be in- 
vested in interest-bearing securities issued 
or guaranteed by the United States, or if 
this could not be done, then approved state 
securities. 

The suggestion has been made, also, that 
good municipal securities would prove a 
safe field for investment of funds of this 
nature. In Italy, the plan of loaning funds 
to provinces and communes has worked 


successfully. 


SUGGESTED METHODS OF MANAGEMENT. 


In nearly all the measures put forth, it is 
contemplated that the expense of man- 
agement of the postal savings banks shall 
be paid from the profits, which would 
consist of the difference between the rate 
of interest paid depositors and that re- 
ceived on funds invested. In other coun- 
tries these profits have been found more 
than sufficient to pay expenses of manage- 
ment. From 1877 to 1882 the postal sav- 
ings bank department of Great Britain 
showed a surplus of nearly $3,750,000, 
which was turned into the imperial treas- 
ury. The expenses are not heavy, for the 
reason that the force and quarters already 
at the service of the postoffice department 
can be utilized to a large extent for the 
new undertaking. 

As showing the-capacity of the postoffice 


department to undertake the work, Mr. 
Wanamaker called attention to the fact 
that the department now handles over 
$100,000,000 annualiy of the people’s money 
on money-order transfers. He contended 
that the department is thoroughly equ pred 
and qualified to take charge of small sav- 
ings. It is also pointed out that the post- 
office department is growing more and 
more efficient each year. 

Much stress is laid by advovates of pos- 
tal savings banks upon the special need 
for them in the United States, especially 
outside of New England and New York. 
“The making of money,” says Mr. Wana- 
maker, “is part of the genius of the Amer- 
ican, but the saving of it is not so con- 


’ 


spicuous.” Until quite recently it has ap- 


peared to students of economics that the 
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people of the United States were growing 
more extravagant in their habits, and 
were given less and less to economy and 
thrift in small matters. 

“Instead of opening soup houses in days 
of adversity,” says one writer on the sub- 
ject, “let us establish savings banks in 
prosperous times, and by the’ systematic 
distribution of information in work shops 
and dwellings, instruct the people, and by 
establishing penny banks in the schools, 
teach the children how they may become 
capitalists, so that when they become men 
and women they will know how to help 
themselves and their posterity.” 

It is urged that abundant facilities are 
afforded for storing the money of the rich 
in national banks, that are under govern- 
ment supervision, but that no provision is 
made for the laboring man. In the post- 
master general’s report for 1892, figures 
are given showing the average distance 
of savings banks from post offices, which 
are supposed to be centrally located. Fol- 
lowing are the figures: 


Miles. 
New England states........ ee pee ee 10 
DEMIS CUSHION sc wen stcweatevedeedsaccecee we 


Sarwmblieay. MEALS 6og osc ciiceccaccas ocean 
Weatern states. .....ccse0. eee ere e 26 
PAROS WORNOR So ok donde add coceuceaaeeeds 52 


Following these figures comes this ob- 
servation: “The satisfaction to a work- 
ingman or woman, or to young people in 
school, or at work, in having within walk- 
ing distance of their homes, as the post- 
offices are, places to put a part of their 
earnings, can hardly be estimated; nor the 
effect upon a community of such an en- 
couragement to thrift and good citizen- 
ship be calculated.” 

Mr. Wanamaker was fond of pointing 
out that many states had inadequate laws 
relating to savings banks, or none at all. 
One of his plans was to establish postal 
savings banks only where state laws were 
inadequate for the protection of depositors 
in private savings banks or where the need 
for savings depositories were especially 
evident. The New England states and New 
York, he said, were fairly well supplied 
with savings banks, as also were many of 
the large centers of population. The rural 
districts in particular, he contended, would 
appreciate the advantages of postal sav- 
ings banks. 


THE IMPERATIVE NEED OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


As to the need of postal savings banks, 
the house committee on postoffices and 
postroads made the following report, 
April 17, 1882: 

“The New England states, having a dense 
population conveniently clustered about 
mills and factories, are, in a greater de- 
gree than other parts of the Union, sup- 
plied with these institutions, averaging one 
to every 9,436 inhabitants, and so long as 
these banks are well and successfully man- 
agel, the proposed system will in no degree 
interfere with thetr business. But the 
remaining thirty-two states have but one 
savings bank to every 225,000 people. To 
supply these 46,000,000 people, as well as 
those of New England are now supplied, 
we should need 5,000 savings banks instead 
of 236, which is the present number. 

“The reports to the commissioner of 
internal revenue, which were made by all 
the banks in the United States other than 
national, show that in the southern states 
there are but five savings banks (inelud- 


ing three with capital of $342,912.16.) with 
deposits aggregating $1,457,924; and that 
in the western states and territories, ex- 
clusive of California, there are but thirty- 
four savings banks, with deposits amount- 
ing to $14,019,997, making in the two see- 
tions named thirty-nine savings banks, out 
of the total in the United Staites of 658.” 
The distribution of these savings banks 
was as follows: 


New Eimg@latl atate@..... 005 ccssdecses 422 
MERCHENG BEAEOO. 5 6. ce ccccnccce ceaaen <hecsrqueee 
SIGN OURGOO 6 iis ds ciwcnedecacaeens 5 
Western staites and territories......... 50 

OE nds a te uticeenesinedaes ence Gee 


This report was made in 1882, and the 
figures would be different today, of course, 
taken absolutely, but comparative showings 
would be practically the same. The comp- 
troller of the currency, in his report sub- 
mitted to congress a few days ago, says 
that “nearly 80 per cent of both number of 
depositors and amount of deposits in sav- 
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ings banks is represented by banks in the 
New England states and New York.” He 
presents the following table as showing 
the percentage of population in the states 
named who are depositors in savings 


banks: 
Per Cent 
Staite No. of Pop’l’t’n. 


PARES i asscccces IBN PEO ccccawccse eo 
New Hampshire.. 162,444 ........ os S13 
WEITOD cccececes POSREL 2 .2..5000. SOD 


Massachusetts ... 1,302,479 .......... 50.1 


Rhode Island..... DOG eOe Cxisievsiuen waa LOO 
Oonnecheut ...... B46.758 0 .6ccees « 41.5 
GM NIOPICS é6ccics LOUD TST os4s seinieve ee 


Througrout the whole United States 
there were, in 1895, only 1,017 savings 
banks, certainly an inadequate number for 
the accommodation of the people. In Great 
Britain there are more than 10,000 post- 
offices that receive deposits as agencies of 
the postal savings bank. 

When advocating the establishment of 
postal savings banks, Mr. Wanamaker said 
that all the leading nations had them ex- 
cept Germany and the United States. But 
he did not point out that Germany was 
well supplied with savings banks, while 
the United States is not. Municipal sav- 
ings banks are a venerable institution in 
Germany, and are to be found almost with- 


BANKS. 


out exception in all the large towns of the 
empire. Dr. Albert Shaw states that in 
most of the important German.towns the 
number of depositors in the publicly man- 
aged savings banks considerably exceeds 
the whole number of families in the town, 
Berlin has more than 400,000 depositors 
with total deposits approaching 150,000,000 
(about $37,500,000.) Funds are invested as 
a rule in imperial, national or municipal 
interest-bearing securities. In France, 
where the postal savings bank is prosper- 
ous, there are municipal savings banks as 
well. These institutions are to be found 
in all the important towns without excep- 
tion. Ti many instances they do more 
business in the cities in which they are 
located than do the postoffice banks in 
those cities. For every six men, women 
and children in France, there is a munici- 
pal savings bank account. ‘When compar- 
ison between the business of savings banks 
in the United States and other countries is 
made, account must be taken in the latter 
of postal and municipal savings banks, as 
well as private savings banks. On this 
basis the showing of savings accounts in 
the United States is very poor indeed in 
comparison with other countries, a fact 
which must be very largely due to the 
lack of facilities for the accommodation of 
persons of small means. 


THE PROPOSED SAVINGS BANK BILL. 


A remarkable campaign for _ the 
establishment of postal savings banks 
in the United States is being 
conducted by “The Chicago Record.” It 
has carefully investigated the savings bank 
systems of all the leading nations of the 
world and has sent a representative to 
Canada to personally examine the system 
in operation in that country. As the re- 
sult of its study the paper has drafted the 
following bill which is being circulated 
by the hundred thousand for signatures 
and which will later be introduced into 
Congress: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to make the postoffice department 
available for the protection of small sav- 


ings, with the pledge of the national gov- 
ernment for the due repayment of the 
same, there is hereby established a postal 
savings bank system, with a central bank 
and branch banks, under the direction and 
supervision of the Postmaster-General. 


‘There shall be established at the seat of 


government as a branch of the postoffice 
department a chief office, to be known as 
And the Postmaster- 
General is hereby authorized to designate 


the “Central Bank.” 


such money order postoffices as he may 
select for that purpose as branch postal 
savings banks, to receive small deposits 
and repay the same, subject to regulations 
made by him in conformity with the pro- 
visions of this act. The system provided 
for in this act shall be known as the “Pos- 
ta] Savings Bank” system, and the moneys 
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received by, transferred to or in any way 
appertaining to said bank as “Postal Sav- 
ings Funds,’ which moneys shall be 
deemed and taken to be public moneys and 
moneys in the treasury of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. That any person may become a 
depositor under this act. Married women 
may make deposits and control the same 
as if they were sole. Minors above the age 
of twelve years may make deposits and 
control the same as if they were adults. 
Holders of trust funds may deposit the 
same as trustees. No deposit for a less 
amount than one dollar shall be received, 
and all deposits of more than one dollar 
shall be in multiples of one dollar. The 
deposits of any one individual provided for 
in this act shall not exceed three hundred 
dollars in any one year ended June 30, and 
when the amount of deposits standing to 
the credit of a depositor shall exceed one 
thousand dollars no interest shall accrue 


on the sum in excess of said $1,000. 
Sec. 3. That every deposit received by 
any postmaster designated for that pur- 
pose shall be entered by him at the time in 
the depositor’s book, and the entry shall 
be attested by the postmaster and by the 
dated stamp of his office; and the amount 
of such deposit shall upon the day of such 
receipt be reported by such postmaster to 
the Postmaster-General, and the acknow- 
ledgment of the Postmaster-General sig- 
nified by the officer whom he shall desig- 
nate for that purpose shall be forthwith 
transmitted to the depositor, and it shall 
be the duty of every depositor to see that 
he receives such acknowledgment. If he 
does not receive the acknowledgment 
within twenty days of the time of making 
his deposit with the postmaster, it shall be 
the duty of the depositor to notify the 
Postmaster-General of such fact, and to 
demand from the Postmaster-General the 
acknowledgment due him. 


POSTAL SAVINGS STAMPS. 


Sec. 4. That the Postmaster-General 
shall furnish and keep for sale at branch 
Postal Savings Bank offices adhesive sav- 
ings stamps of the denominations of five 
cents and ten cents, to be known as “Pos- 
tal Savings Stamps,” and shall also furnish 
for the use of purchasers of such stamps 
ecards upon which stamps when sol! shall 
be affixed, said cards to be known as “Pos- 
tal Savings Cards.” Postal Savings Cards 
with stamps affixed to the amonut of one 
dollar shall be received by postmasters as 
deposits of one dollar. The Postmaster- 
General shall provide by regulation for 
the redemption and cancellation of Postal 
Savings Stamps of one dollar or less in 
amount when properly affixed to Postal 
Savings Cards. In no ease shall ordinary 
postage stamps be used as Postal Savings 
Stamps. 

See. 5. That on demand of a depositor or 
person legally authorized to claim on 
account of a depositor, made in such form 
as prescribed for repayment of deposits or 
any part thereof, the authority of the 
Postmaster-General for such repayment 
shall be transmitted to the depositor 
forthwith; and the depositor shall be ab- 


solutely entitled to receive such sum with 
the least possible delay after making de- 
mand at the postoffice. 

Sec. 6. That interest shall be paid on 
deposits at the rate of 2 per centum per 
annum, which said interest shall begin the 
first day of the calendar month following 
the date of deposit, and shall cease on the 
last day of the calendar month preceding 
the date of withdrawal. Interest accrued 
shall be added to principle on the 30th day 
of June of each year. No interest shall be 
computed on any fraetional part of a dollar 
standing to the credit of a depositor. 

See. 7. That every depositor shall for- 
ward his pass book to the Postmaster- 
General in an envelope which will be fur- 
nished him at the postoffice for that pur- 
pose, once in each year, namely, on the 
anniversary of the day on which his first 
deposit was made, for examination and for 
entry of interest standing to his credit. 

See. 8. That the Postmaster-General 
shall cause to be deposited with the Treas- 
urer of the United States, or with an 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, 
or with a national bank designated as a 
depository of public moneys under the pro- 
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visions of section 5153, Revised Statutes, 
or with such postoffices of the first and 
second classes as he may have designated 
as depositories of postal savings funds, to 
the credit of said treasurer, all postal sav- 
ings funds except money necessarily held 
in reserve to pay withdrawals and to meet 
the current expenses of the business; and 
said treasurer shall cause an account to be 
opened with the Postmaster-General to be 
called the “Postal Savings Bank Ac- 
count,” upon which shall be credited all 
funds received from or on account of said 
bank; and sums transferred to postmas- 
ters by draft of the Postmaster-General 
upon said treasurer, to meet the with- 
drawal demands of depositors or the cur- 
rent expenses of the business, shall be 
charged to said account; and at the close 
of each calendar month the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall transmit to the Post- 
master-General a summary of said account 
for such month and of all transactions by 
his department under the operation of this 
act. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to invest in 
interest-bearing bonds of the United 
States, or in bonds the principle and inter- 
est of which is guaranteed by the United 
States, funds arising from the operation of 
this act in excess of what shall be deemed 
by the Postmaster-General necessary to 
keep on hand as reserve for redemption 
purposes and for expenses of administer- 
ing this act. Whenever it may be found 
impracticable to secure United States 
bonds, the Secretary of the Treasury may, 
in his discretion, invest such funds in state 
bonds and in the bonds of municipalities 
and counties in the United States, subject 
to the restrictions hereinafter provided. 


LIMIT OF 


Third. Provided, further, that in no 
case shall the amount invested in state 
bonds and the bonds of municipalities and 
counties of any state exceed twice the 
amount of deposits standing to the credit 
of depositors in that state. 

See. 10. That the postmasters and other 
officers engaged in the receipt or repay- 
ment of deposits shall not disclose the 


First. The secretary of the Treasury 
may invest such funds in state bonds and in 
the bonds of municipalities and counties 
cuaranteed by the state in which such 
municipalities ad counties are located. If, 
the credit of said treasurer, all postal sav- 
j ayment of principal or interest on bonds 
in which postal savings bank funds are in- 
vested, or shall fail to make good its guar- 
anty of municipal or county bonds, the 
Postmaster-General shall refuse to receive 
deposits at branch postal savings banks 
within that state, and shall also refuse 
to pay interest on deposits standing to the 
credit of depositors at savings bank offices 
within that state, accruing from and after 
the date he shall have set for refusal to 
accept any further deposits at branch pos- 
tal savings banks in said state. 

Second. Without such state guaranty, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his 
diseretion, invest said funds in the bonds of 
municipalities having not less than twenty 
housand inhabitants, according to the last 
preceding decennial census of the United 
States, or in the bonds of counties having 
not less than forty thousand inhabitants, 
according to the last preceding decennial 
census, provided that the total bonded 
indebtedness of such municipalities or 
counties in whose bonds investment is 
made is not in excess of 5 per cent of the 
taxable valuation in such municipalities or 
counties. Provided, further, that in all 
cases of investment in municipal or county 
bonds without state guaranty, the bonds in 
which investment is made shall be ap- 
proved by a commission comopsed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Postmaster- 
General and the Attorney-General, as safe 
and secure investments. 


INVESTMENT. 


name of any depositor or the amount of his 
deposit or withdrawal, except to the Post- 
master-General or to such of his officers 
as are appointed to assist in carrying into 
operation the provisions of this act. 

See. 11. That no sum of money deposit- 
ed under this act shall at any time be liable 
to demand, seizure or detention under any 
legal process against the depositor. De- 
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posits and pass-books shall not be trans- 
ferable. Money deposited under this act 
shall not be subject to taxation by the 
United States or by any state. 

See. 12. That the Postmaster-General 
may in his discretion require an additional 
bond of any postmaster whose office is 
designated a branch Postal Savings Bank 
office. 

Sec. 13. That the Postmaster-General 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
spectively, shall designate such officers and 
subdivisions of ‘their departments to take 
charge of business in connection with the 
Postal Savings Bank as may be necessary. 
If the business of the Postal Savings Bank 
shall require it the Postmaster-General 
may appoint, subject to provisions of ex- 
isting law, a “General Superintendent of 
the Postal Savings Bank,” whose compen- 
sation shall be the same as that of the 
superintendent of the money order system; 
and whenever the business of said bank 
may require their services he may appoint 
likewise one clerk of class 4, five clerks of 
class 1 and two laborers. Likewise the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, when in 
his opinion necessary for the keeping and 
settling of acounts of the Postal Savings 
Bank, appoint in the office of the auditor 
for the postoffice department the requi- 
site clerks, in all not to exceed six, to-wit, 
one clerk of class 4 and five clerks of class 
2. And to provide for the compensation of 
said superintendent, clerks and laborers 
for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1899, the 
sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated out 
of the money not otherwise appropriated, 
The Postmaster-General may provide for 
such clerical service in branch Postal Sav- 
ings Banks at postoffices of the first and 
second classes as may be necessary, in 
accordance with the provisions of existing 
laws applicable to the money-order sys- 
tem. At postoffices of the third and fourth 
classes the compensation for work in con- 
nection with ‘the savings bank service may 
be such as the Postmaster-General shall 
by general regulation determine. He shall 
sause to be paid out of the proceeds of the 
Postal Savings Bank business the expenses 
of administration, including the cost of the 
books, blanks, stationery, stamps and 


printing. The provisions of the act of 
Mareh 3, 1883, regarding blanks, blank 
books and printed matter of the money 
order service shall apply in carrying out 
the provisions of this act. For the prelim- 
inary expenses of putting this act into 
operation and for meeting any deficit that 
may arise during the first year the sum of 
$25,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated out of 
any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated. 

See. 14. That the Postmaster-General 
shall make the necessary rules and regula- 
tions for carving into effect this act, in- 
cluding regulations regarding deposits 
by children under the age of twelve years 
and by trustees, and the final disposition 
of deposits of deceased persons; and such 
regulations shall be binding on all per- 
sons to the same extent as if they formed a 
part of this act; and the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral may, from time to time, as may be 
found necessary to secure the best admin- 
istration of this act, change such regula- 
tions; and the Postmaster-General shall 
transmit to Congress, on the first day of 
each session, a copy of all regulations 
made and in force, and of all changes 
made subsequent to his last report, and 
the reasons for such changes. 

See. 15. That the Postmaster-General 
shall as soon as practicable after the close 
of each month make a report of all moneys 
received and paid during such month and 
the total amount of deposits at the end 
of such month, and such report shall be 
given publicity as soon after the close of 
the month as is practicable. The Post- 
master-General shall make an annual re- 
port showing the amounts of deposits re- 
ceived, the amount repaid ‘to depositors, 
and the total amount due depositors for 
each year ending June 30; also of all ex- 
penses incurred and such other particu- 
lars and recommendations as he shall deem 
necessary. Such annual report shall be 
transmitted to Congress upon the first day 
of each regular session. ’ 

See. 16. That all statutes and parts of 
statutes now in existence or which may 
hereafter be enacted, defining crimes and 
misdemeanors in the _ postal service, 
whether as burglary, larceny, embezzle- 
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ment, forgery, counterfeiting or misappro- 
priation of funds, postal, money order or 
otherwise, and providing punishment 
therefor, be and the same are hereby ex- 
tended and in all respects made applica- 
ble to the commission of and punishment 
therefor of all such crimes and misdemean- 
ors in connection with the Postal Savings 


savings funds or any funds that may arise. 
or be received under the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 17. This act shall take effect and 
the system herein provided for shall go, 
into operation at such time, within six 
months after its passage, as the Post~ 
master-General shall designate. 





sank system or in connection with postal 
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LET THIS MIND BE IN YOU. 


Phillip ii :5-9. 


By Rev. WILEUR F. CRAFTS. 





Behold the Prince of Paradise, 

The peerless Wisdom of the wise, 
The millionaire of stars, arise, 

And laying by his wealch and crown, 
His palace steps, to earth come down, 
The sinful and the sad to raise 

And point them to the gates of praise, 
And teach the selfish sons of earth 
That service is the highest worth ; 
That he is nearest to the throne 

Who nobly seeketh not his own; 

That they, whose learning bows to love, 
Shall see its wisdom shine above ; 

And they the lowliest who befriend, 
With Christ to glory shall ascend. 
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TWO REMARKABLE SENATORS. 


I. HON. BENJAMIN TILLMAN. 


SOME OF THE VIEWS, METHODS AND EXPERIENCES OF THE FAR-FAMED SENATOR 


FROM SOUTH 


BY GEORGE T. 


UST as the setting sun was pouring a 
golden radiance over the beautiful 
city of Washington, I called upon one 

of the most unique individuals who has 
ever been in the United States Senate 
chamber—Benjamin F. Tillman, of South 
Carolina. 

As I sat in the parlor awaiting his ap- 
pearance I heard some one whistling mer- 
rily in the room above, and as the same 
person came lightly down the stairs he 
hummed a popular southern song. Such 
sounds presaged a gay personage; but one 
glance at his face, with its sightless eye, 
was sufficient to dispel forever that idea. 

The corners of his mouth were drawn 
down and his expression was one of unut- 
terable sadness. His hair was uncombed, 
his face was unshaven; yet there was in 
his countenance a certain noble dignity, 
sincerity and sympathy I have rarely seen 
equalled. 1 felt irresistibly drawn to the 
man. He wore a black alpacea coat and 
vest, dark trousers, and shoes which were 
erying aloud for a blacking brush. He is 
above medium height and solidly built. 
His manner is as frank and free as it was 
when he was a South Carolina farmer a 
few years ago. Mr. Tillman is a power to 
be reckoned with when, with flashing eye, 
warning gesture and earnestly thrilling 
tones, he speaks in the Senate. He means 
business, and his brilliant retorts and pun- 
gent phrases are one of the most interest- 
ing features of the Senate sessions. Like a 
modern colossus, he stands unique among 
his fellow-members. In the course of a 
recent speech in the Senate he said: 

“So far as I know I am the only farmer, 
pure and simple, in this august body. Yet 
out of the 70,000,000 people in this country, 
35,000,000 are engaged in agricultural pur- 


CAROLINA. 
B. DAVIS. 


suits alone. If, then, one farmer has 
broken down the barriers and forced his 
way here, upon his head rests the respon- 
sibility of giving utterance to the feelings, 
the aspirations of his fellows and of giving 
utterance to the sense of wrong which they 
have. Therefore, Mr. President, | feel con- 
strained today to raise my voice to speak, 
and before I get through you will realize 
the fact that I speak plainly and bluntly 
and use Anglo-Saxon, the vernacular, the 
language of the common people; for I am 
one of them and I expect to tell you how 
they feel, and what they think, and what 
they want.” 

Before beginning our conversation with 
the farmer-senator, let us look for a mo- 
ment at his political creed. The main 
planks of his platform might be stated 
somewhat as follows: 

“T believe in the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of sixteen to one. I believe the 
government should give work to the unem- 
ployed of this country. I believe trusts 
and monopolies control the legislation of 
Congress at the present time.” 

Of course this list is not complete and 
the planks are not of equal importance, 
but they may be said to constitute the 
kevnote of Mr. Tillman’s political creed. 

“What is your opinion of the Dingley 
tariff bill?” I first asked. 

“It is the most pernicious tariff measure 
that has ever been put on the statute 
books. It utterly ignores the interests of 
the majority of the people. It was con- 
cocted, engineered and pushed through 
Congress by the trusts, which rule both 
houses of our once honest law-makers.” 

“What do you think will be the foremost 
question before the next session of Con- 


gress?” 
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“It now seems probable that the sub- 
jects of finance, railroads and immigration 
will be uppermost.” 

“Would you hazard a prediction as to 
what will be the issue, and who will be the 
leaders of the great parties in 1900?” 

“T believe the principles embodied in the 
Chicago platform will be those upon which 
the battle will be fought. It now looks as 
though Mr. Bryan would again lead the 








“Whither are we drifting as a nation?” 


Lasked. “What will be the political trend 
of affairs during the twentieth century, 
judging from present signs?” 

“Ask me something easy,” he said rather 
impatiently. Then after a moment’s 
thought he said: ‘From the present indi- 
cations there is going to be a revolution. 
By what means it will be brought about or 


who will instigate it is beyond my ken.” 








BENJAMIN 


Democratic forees. Mr. McKinley seems to 
please the Republicans and he will doubt- 
less be their candidate in the next cam- 
paign. Mr. Bryan is my choice at the pres- 
ent time.” 

“Will the Populists again fuse with the 
free-silver Democrats?” 
“The Populist party seems to be dis- 


integrating,” he replied. 


R. TILLMAN. 


“What is the future peril from which our 


country has the most to fear?” 

“The ignorance of the people,” he ex- 
claimed with energy. 

“And the hope of the future?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“Whatever will dispel the ignorance.” 

But I.may here interject that our read- 
ers well know from the teaching of history 
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that education never has and never will be 


the salvation of any nation. Love alone, 
to God and our fellow-men, is the supreme 
panacea. 

“Do you not think, Senator,” I protested, 
“that in the gospel lies the solution of all 
our ills, public as well as private?” 

“The gospel doesn’t play much part in 
public affairs today,” he “No 
generation of recent times has been farther 


answered. 


removed from the teachings of the Bible 
than the 
me about any religious views and exper- 


present one. When people ask 
iences I simply say, ‘I am a sinner.’’ 

“Well, to change the subject,” I said, 
“what is the secret of the remarkable in- 
fluence you have exercised over the people 
of South Carolina?” 

“IT believe it is due to my honesty, my 
zeal for the highest interests of the peo- 
ple, and to my earnestness.” 

“Did vou hold any political office pre- 
vious to your election as governor in 1890?” 
said he. 

“How were you drawn into the political 


“None whatever,” 


arena?” 
“My the 
was the outcome of my agitation for indus- 


nomination for governorship 


trial and technical education, and general 


reform of the state government. I de- 
feated the political machines and gave 


every individual voter an equal show in the 
choice of the state officials, by means of the 
primary. In 1892 I was re-elected by an 
Then I was sent 
to the United States Senate.” 

“When does your term here expire?” 

“In 1901.” 

“What are your favorite books?” 


overwhelming majority. 


I next 
asked, wishing to learn more of the per- 
sonal side of the Senator; 


“and who are 


9° 


your favorite authors? 


“Among the English poets, Tennyson, 
Burns, Shakespeare, Bryant and Hood are 
my favorites. Among the novelists, Dick- 
ens and Scott.” 

“What is the outline of your working 
day, Mr. Tillman?” 

“[ simply work, work, work, from the 
time I get up until the time I retire. I 
spend very few hours in either exercise or 
recreation.” 

“How much time do you devote to read- 
ing the daily newspaper?” 


SENATORS. a 


“Never more than half an hour. I never 
look at the columns of petty accidents and 
detailed crimes which make up the major 


part of some of the leading dailies. I scan 
the editorials, the Associated Press dis- 


patches, the local news.” 

Thanking Mr. Tillman heartily for his 
kindness in giving me the interview,l rose 
to depart, but I felt terribly crestfallen 
when the Senator also rose, stretched him- 
good, old- 


self, and audibly yawned in the 


fashioned, farmer’s method, 

The next day I went to the Senate cham- 
ber and was again thrilled by Mr. Tillman’s 
burning words and amazed at his display 
of logic, wit and common-sense wisdom. 

Mr. Tillman was born on the 11th of Aug- 
ust, 1847, in Edgefield county, South Car- 

His 
Ger- 


olina. His parents lived on a farm. 


ancestors on his father’s side were 
man and on his mother’s English, with an 


He at- 


tended school until the age of seventeen, 


intermixture of Seotch and Irish. 
having acquired a fair knowledge of alge- 


bra, geometry, ete. He was also able to 


read Latin and Greek with some ease. In 
July 1864, however, he was stricken with a 
severe illness which caused the loss of his 
left eye and kept him an invalid for two 
years. Upon recovering his health he fol- 
lowed farming as a pursuit, marrying at 
the age of twenty. He has two sons and 
three daughters living. 

During Mr. Tillman’s two years in the 
United States Senate he has stamped his 
national affairs in a 


individuality upon 


manner never to be forgotten. During the 
coming four years of his which 
the the 
opening of another, and which will doubt- 


term, 


marks close of one century and 


less be filled with stormy times at home 
and abroad, with wars and rumors of wars, 
will 


—he have abundant opportunity to 


love for the welfare of 


His behalf 
of the poor and down-trodden should be 


demonstrate his 


his fellow-citizens. efforts in 
followed by the prayers of the Christian 
people throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. is not 
haps the ideal Christian statesman, but he 


Senator Tillman per- 


is the forerunner, the John the Baptist, of 
that long-looked-for individual. He is the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness of 


congressional corruptionists and boodlers. 
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“Repent, for revolution is at hand!” He is 
doing a necessary and a noble work. At 
the same time let us hope and toil for the 
coming of the twentieth century states- 





a a aa 


men of our Christian nation, who will look 
upward as oft as they look downward, and 
who will gladly acknowledge God as the 
source of their strength and wisdom. 





ll HON. WILLIAM M, STEWART. 


A SKETCH OF THE ROMANTIC CAREER OF 


THE FAMOUS FREE-SILVER SENATOR OF 


NEVADA. 


HERE is probably not in the United 
States Senate, a man of more strik- 
ing appearance or with a more ro- 

mantic career than Senator Stewart, of 
Nevada, the famous advocate of the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. 

He is over six feet high, and with in- 
creasing years he has rounded out until 
he presents a full, finely proportioned 
frame, amply endowed with vital energy 
and activity. Not an orator, perhaps, the 
Senator is, however, a most effective pub- 
lic speaker, and a close and vigorous par- 
liamentary and forensic debater. He is a 
man of full brain and constant study, ready 
speech and open courage, easy in manner 
and ready in delivery. His voice is mellow, 
full and strong, and—it can be loud on oc- 
casions. In off-hand debate, the Nevada 
Senator is peculiarly effective, as his sen- 
tences are pointed, incisive, and often ax- 
iomatie in character. A large, high, well 
rounded head, thinly covered with hair, 
once auburn, now white, a long face with 
ample, flow'ng beard, strong features, 
healtihy, florid complexion, a pair of keen 
but kindly blue eyes, with his massive 
frame and stature, make of William M. 
Stewart one of the most notable figures 
in the Senate Chamber and public life. In 
private life he is beloved and esteemed 
by all. A man of thoroughly democratic 
sympathies, great kindness of heart and 
courtesy of manner, he is, indeed, what 
a life time friend has said of h'm:—‘An 
honest gentleman.” 

As his name indicates, Senator Stewart 
is of Scotch descent. He was born in the 
State of New York in 1827. The family 
made an early removal to Trumbull Coun- 
ty, Ohio, following the migatory direction 


which was common in the three first de- 
cades of this century. The Senator grew 
up amid the pioneer surroundings of that 
day, attended the primary school, later the 
Farrington Academy, and afterwards re- 
turned to his native town and entered 
the Lyons Union School. He early devel- 
oped the mental as well as_ physical 
strength, endurance, and capacity for se- 
vere work that has marked his whole 
career. He became teacher of mathemat- 
ics before graduating. This was the usual 
course for ambitious American boys of his 
generation. 

With the little money he had earned and 
saved, and the generous aid of Judge 
James C. Smith, of the Supreme Court of 
New York, the young man of 19 entered 
Yale College. He remained there until the 
winter of 1849-’50, when the discovery of 
gold in California set all of Young America 
in that day aflame, and made the continent 
alive with a marvelous migration. In May, 
1850, after the usual struggles and endur- 
ances of an overland trip of that period, 
Mr. Stewart arrived in California, and at 
once commenced work as prospector and 
miner. Two years of the most active labor 
followed, during which he became well 
acquainted with the Sierra camps and the 
life therein. A man of superb physical 
proportions and powers, this active and 
vigorous out-door existence served to in- 
crease his endurance as well as widen his 
faculties. Many stories are told of his 
“staying” qualities, especially as a moun- 
tain climber and pedestrian. A natural 
engineer, his mathematical studies served 
him well in such rude constructions as the 
exigencies of mining demanded. A flume 
still stands among the Sierra foot-hills, 
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running for thirty miles, the route of 
which Mr. Stewart planned with the aid of 
a home-made level, afterwards construct- 
ing the same. 

In 1852, Mr. Stewart entered the law 
office of John R. McConnell, reading for 
that profession with such avidity that he 
was first appointed in the same year as 
District Attorney and elected in the fol- 


worked up his cases, and especially for the 
mastery he practically obtained over all 
the cognate studies required in the often 
intricate land and mining suits he con- 
ducted. No Spanish grant, however com- 
plex, ever mastered him, and no mining 
expert, geologist, engineer or mineralogist, 
when on the witness stand, ever found him 
lacking in technical knowledge or the skill 





SENATOR WILLIAM M. STEWART. 


lowing spring to the position. His profes- 
sional place was soon secured, for he very 
early became recognized as an excellent 
constitutional student, and one of the best 
mining and land lawyers on the coast. In 
1854 he was appointed Attorney-General of 
California, and served the term out. Mr. 
Stewart’s practice soon grew large and 
remunerative. He became now: Vv 


early for the thoroughness with which he 


to apply the same to the matter in hand. 
He was a practical miner as well as a law- 
ver. Tle was also found to be an open- 
brained, public-spirited citizen, who ex- 
hibited the courage of his convictions. 

In 1860 Mr. Stewart removed to Virginia 
City, Nevada, which the discovery of the 
Comstock Lode made one of the most not- 
able mining centres of the world. The 


region was then a part of the Territory of 
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Utah, from which it was afterward separ- 
ated and organized as a Territory. Prac- 
ticing law amid the early and important 
mining litigation, which accompanied the 
development of the Comstock, Mr. Stew- 
art soon became prominent in politics, also. 
In 1863 he became a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and was easily its 
leader. When the state was admitted to 
the Union in 1864, he was elected United 
States Senator, with Governor Nye as his 
colleague, and served a full term. He was 
re-elected in 1869 and served until the 4th 
of March, 1875, when, declining to be a 
-andidate again, he returned to his home 
at Carson, and resumed the practice of law 
in the courts of Nevada and California, 
But few great land, mining or railroad suits 
were thereafter conducted without Mr. 
Stewart holding a brief on one or the other 
side of the contest. He was also an active 
owner and operator of mines and largely 
directed the development of the Bodice and 
other camps in the Sierra Nevada. He was 
re-elected from Nevada to the Senate by 


the Legislature of 1886-87, to succeed, asa 
Republican, James G. Fair, a Democrat. 
Mr. Stewart took his seat on the 4th of 
March, 1887. His present term will expire 
on March 3, 1899. 

Mr. Stewart is the author of the Nation- 
al Mining Laws, which revoked the old 
policy of public ownership and payment of 
mine royalties, and applied to mining 
claims the same principle that governs the 
Homestead Laws, that of priority of occu- 
paney and use. The Senator also intro- 
duced in 1874 the first legislation looking 
to the irrigation of our arid region, and 
since returning to the Senate in 1887, he 
has aroused a wide-spread public interest 
in the subject. He is in every sense a pro- 
gressive, earnest statesman, with opinions 
that at times put him in advance of his col- 
leagues. In his current term he has been 
the practical leader in the Senate of the 
movement for the re-establishment of the 
double monetary standard and the free 
coinage of silver. 
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SUPREME NEEDS OF OUR DAY. 


A PLEA FOR A BETTER BIRTHRIGHT, HEALTHIER BODIES, HAPPIER HOMES, TRUER ED- 


UCATION AND MORE EFFECTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


BY SAMUEL G. 


SMITH, D. D. 


Pastor of the People’s Church, St. Paul; President of the Associated Charities of St. Paul; 
Lecturer on Sociology in the University of Minnesota. 


HE conviction is growing among 
thoughtful people that the common 
man and woman might, with reason- 
able effort, have better and happier living 
than they now enjoy. The conviction is 
growing that they are not alone to blame 
for their partial failure hitherto, but that 
society itself, in some united way, must 
attack the evils which beset the race and 
must bring help to the weak and hope to 
the unfortunate. The chief evils are ig- 
norance, poverty, sickness, inefficient toil 
and an insufficient share in the opportuni- 
ties and privileges of the world. These 
evils result from inefficiency in the individ- 
ual, the home, the school and the state, and 
especially the municipal state. 
The questions must be studied in a large 
way and the remedies proposed ought to 


be radical and thorough. Nor are our 
problems hopeless. To those who see only 
the immediate ills which afflict the bodies 
and souls of men and the very slow pro- 
gress which most reforms seem to make, 
enthusiasm soon dies, the heart faints and 
effort relaxes. But we live in a most 
marvelous and hopeful time. In no cen- 
tury since man has walked erect and began 
to make tools out of pieces of stone has so 
much been done for the good of the com- 
mon people with both wise and definite 
aim. Indeed, when the men of the future 
write about our century they will not glor- 
ify it for its science, its art or its mechani- 
cal achievements, but at the beginning of 
their history they will write this legend, 
“It was the age of the common people.” 


THE NEW PHILANTHROPY. 


To begin with the question of philan- 
thropy. It is time that the conclusions of 
scientific charity should be made funda- 
mental in all future efforts. There are 
three classes of remedies for poverty. 
They are palliative, curative or preventive. 
If a ‘hungry tramp comes to your door and 
you feed him, that is palliative. If you in- 
sist that he shall earn all he eats, that tends 
to be curative; but had he been trained 
from childhood to be a virtuous and self- 
supporting man, that would have been pre- 
ventive. The value of these three classes 
of remedies is exactly in the inverse order 
of their general attractiveness. We feel 
so virtuous when we have d'spensed bounty 
to some poor wretch. It is so slow and 
prosaic to train people to care for them- 
selves, but love dare not seek her own ease, 
She seeks the good of him she helps. 
Emotional giving by untrained fingers sim- 


ply multiplies the evils that it seeks to 
relieve. Generations of human history 
teach the painful fact that society can 
have all the beggars she is willing to feed. 
As emotional giving must be put under 
the ban, so equally must political giving be 
put down. More than $10,000,000 every 
year are spent in what is known as “out 
door relief” by the hands of public officials. 
It is not too much to say that this enor- 
mous sum in the bulk is not only wasted, 
but tends to create and perpetuate a 
pauper class in almost every community. 
There are some communities, indeed, where 
the public officers show a Spartan virtue, 
reduce pauperism and only assist those 
who cannot help themselves. These clas- 
ses are the child, the old and the sick. The 
new methods of organized charity demand 
the federation of charity agencies. The 
relief agencies of municipalities, of church- 
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es and of private charities should have a 
central bureau where the entire dependent 
population of the community, after careful 
investigation, is properly registered. This 
knowledge is the foundation of all wise 
and effective relief. When this method is 
emploved the ward heeler no longer sends 
a load of coal or basket of provisions to his 
favorite strikers for the greater efficiency 
of party organization. The spectacle of 
Chicago policemen going around as relief 
agents in the distress of last winter may 
have been necessary in the immediate 
emergency, but it was a sad sight to every 


one interested in a sound philanthropy, 


based upon the rigorous exclusion of those 
able to support themselves and those un- 
worthy of relief except under drastic con- 
ditions, 

It may as well be said frankly and blunt- 
ly that most of the agencies employed to 
assist present distress are, in the judgment 
of those best qualified to have an opinion, 
not only unwise, but positively immoral. 
Free lodging houses, free soup and most 
almsgiving belong to forms of socialism 
which are chiefly valid and valuable for 
those who prefer ignorance, shiftlessness 
and vice to intelligence, thrift and virtue. 


THE HOME OF THE FUTURE. 


Permit me to indicate some of the lines 
along which progress must be made. 
There can be no hope for the future unless 
we clearly see that the home is the unit of 
social organization. The home must be 
founded, not alone upon that old-fashioned 
love, which is far more scientific than most 
people suppose, for it depends upon real 
affinities, both physical and mental; but it 
must be founded, also, upon reflective 
science which shall be prudent, critical and 
courageous. When we know that more 
feeble minded children are born into the 
world from parents who are consumptive 
than from those who indulge in any form 
of vice, there is manifestly here the duty 
of plain speech. The relation of the sexes 
must be treated in a far franker way that 
the possibilities of life may not be cut off 
even before birth itself. But a bad hered- 
ity is not nearly so influential as it is pop- 
ularly suposed. Children from the slums 
of New York have been shipped out into 
the country by an organized movement for 
many years. Many of them the children 
of shame and all of them belong practically 
to the submerged tenth. These children 
have been absorbed by the general popula- 
tion where they have been placed, and 
some of them have risen to positions of 
distinetion and honor, both in chureh and 
state. In the famous cases which are 
cited to show a bad heredity, it must be 
remembered that the children have been 
educated under the same conditions as 
those which produced the depraved par- 


ents and have had paupers and criminals 
for their teachers. Helpless childhood is 
the most sacred trust; it is a trust first to 
the parents, but afterwards to the com- 
munity. It is in the solution of the child 
problem that the regeneration of society is 
to be sought. 

We have much to say in regard to our 
duty to the slums and our university set- 
tlements do noble work in going down in 
their midst to carry the example of sweet 
and wholesome living. But what the slums 
need is not to be helped, but to abolished. 
These low and poisonous marshes of our 
city population must be drained out. The 
social soil must be reclaimed. The most 
of the measures in use today are only il- 
lustrations—as real remedies they are like 
sweeping back the ocean with a broom. 
Cleanliness and order must be maintained, 
together with perfect sanitary conditions 
by municipal legislation and philanthropic 
co-operation for the better housing of the 
poor. The slums as they exist in physi- 
cal form, are a disgrace to the nation and a 
menace to our civilization. The slum must 
go. But it is not enough to insist that the 
poor be better housed, that the water sup- 
ply be pure, that externally their premises 
must be clean and wholesome and ade- 
quate. A home is not created from the 
outside. It-is only made possible. The 
agencies that carry the knowledge of the 
art of life to the mother and to the child are 
the agencies possessed of regenerating 


power. 
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The best that can be done for the pres- 
ent generation of mothers is to furnish 
them such knowledge as they are willing 
and able to receive, through the beneficent 
agency of mothers’ clubs, sound literature, 
good example, and especially the intiuen- 
tial help of “friendly visiting.” But the 
child of the poorest and most shiftless 
home must be looked upon as the raw ma- 
terial for virtuous and useful citizenship. 
Every child born into the community has a 
possible economic value. We must take 
care of our wealth. It cannot be insisted 
upon too strongly that the future of the 
child is very largely influenced by the kind 
of food he eats and the manner of its cook- 
ing. There is almost no subject more im- 
portant. The body is built by food; foods 


REFORMS IN THE 


But it is impossible to discuss the home 
in any thorough way without also discuss- 
ing the school. The question of public ed- 
ucation has passed beyond the realm of ex- 
periment and has become the settled pol- 
icy of the American people, but at present 
we are very far from having decided what 
ought to be taught. I have the highest 
respect for the great army of faithful 
and intelligent public school teachers who 
are more important to the security of the 
government than armies and navies, for- 
tresses and coast defenses. But it still re- 
mains true that thousands upon thousands 
of our children are badly fed and housed 
at home; they are poisoned by bad air and 
water at school and then are taught every- 
thing except how to live. The bulk of our 
women are to be housewives and the ma- 
jority of our boys are to work with their 
hands. It seems self-evident at what points 
money and skill should be applied. The 
earliest years of a child are the most im- 
portant and influential. Hence, the kin- 
dergarten, with its education for the con- 
science and its development of a sense of 
beauty, should be at the foundation of 
every school system. The primary grades 
should have the very best talent of the pro- 
fession and domestic economy and practi- 
eal hygiene should be regarded as vital 
branches of education. It is not vital that 
boy or girl should be able to name and 


must be selected according to organiza- 
tion and they must be so cooked as to pre- 
serve their values. There is plenty of sci- 
entific knowledge upon this subject, but 
unhappily it is not widely disseminated, 
even among the better classes of our popu- 
lation. The cooking school offers perhaps 
the most important agency for the edu- 
eation of every girl. Properly managed 
industrial schools cover the whole range of 
housekeeping; they gather the children of 
the poor, and beginning with the kitchen 
garden they set toil and life to music. The 
new temperance reformer will understand 
better than the old one, the relation of 
foods and cooking and attractive house- 
keeping to his awful problem. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


number bones and muscles, but it is vital 
that they should know the principle of 
sound hygiene, and especially should be 
trained in the important subject of food 
values. The university has won its place 
in public education as the state training 
school for its effective, social leaders. The 
high school, as a link, between the gram- 
mar school and university, seems to be es- 
sential, but it cannot be denied that the 
vast majority of children never attend 
either high school or university. If there 
be any criticism upon the distribution of 
funds it probably should be in calling at- 
tention to the undue ambitions of the high 
school. Where a city seeks to make its 
high school a college, but has no money 
either for domestic economy or for the 
kindergarten, it would seem plain that 
there is need of the education of public 
opinion. 

The home and the school overlap each 
other. The boys who are to be the heads 
of families in the next generation, must be 
trained to support them. I plead, there- 
fore, for more practical drift in public 
education. The technical school as the 
foundation for artisan skill is of supreme 
importance. The last decade has seen 
great progress, both in public opinion and 
in practical results, but we have yet much 
to learn from the achievements of techni- 
eal schools in European countries. 
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PROBLEMS OF BETTER GOVERNMENT. 


We must make better citizens before we 
can make better institutions. I hold it 
fundamental that a weak and ignorant 
citizenship can never maintain good insti- 
tutions and that intelligent, capable and 
virtuous men and women will never sub- 
mit to live under poor ones. If the child- 
ren can be properly born, their bodies 
properly built, their home surroundings 
made suitable, their mind and _ senses 
soundly educated, they will then take care 
of the government, both municipal and 
state, 

It is often urged that our foreign popula- 
tion is the great burden of American muni- 
cipalities. A searching analysis of the 
facts will scarcely warrant this conclu- 
sion. Foreign-born citizens commit rather 
less than their proportionate share of 
crime, and if the children of foreign-born 
parents commit rather more than their 
proportion, it would seem to be a reflection 
upon the wholesomeness of the American 
environment. There is no doubt that re- 
spect for law is less deeply seated in 
American than in European cities. The 
laxity of police administration would seem 
to be responsible for the corruption of the 
American-born children of parents coming 
from abroad. It may be that the very 
genius of our American institutions has 
brought its own dangers. The word “lib- 
erty” has been filled with a meaning in- 
compatible with order and safety. With 
all proper respect to the police and detec- 
tive forces in American cities, there is a 
widespread conviction that their adminis- 
tration might easily be made more just, 
uniform and efficient. 

The laws that have been passed in re- 
cent years in most of the progressive states 
of the Union have been in the direction of 
the purity of the ballot. These reforms 
must continue until gang rule and corrup- 
tion are eliminated from our civic life. It 
is not alone municipal elections, but na- 
tional ones as well, that corrupt our cities. 
The laws limiting the use of money in elec- 
tions must be made more stringent and 
more effective. We ridicule the expenses 
of standing armies and of royal families in 
European countries and then calmly pro- 


ceed to spend more money than these fol- 
lies cost in debauching our free citizenship. 

It is not out of place to consider the 
proper spheres of municipal activity. 
There would seem to be no doubt that a 
broader view than has been current should 
be established with respect to the police 
function of a city government. The de- 
partment of health must be made more 
authoritative and more efficient. It must 
condemn unsanitary buildings, public and 
private. It must insist that the means 
which science has made known for the 
preservation of the public health shall 
be vigorously and unsparingly employed. 
Cleanliness is the basis of city life, and 
this is not a question of garbage alone—it 
is a question of water, purity of foods, 
pure air and adequate open spaces. 

A word may be ventured in regard to the 
vexed question of municipal franchises. 
Social organization grows out of the neces- 
sity for doing things together which the 
individual cannot accomplish. Whatever, 
therefore, is impossible for the welfare of 
the individual by his unaided efforts he 
may do in conjunction with his neighbors. 
Upon these principles rest public roads, 
sewers, parks and the like. But may these 
principles be extended further in their ap- 
plication? Should the municipality also 
seek to own its public lighting plant, its 
public water supply and its rapid transit? 
These are burning questions of the hour. 
We may safely say that it is folly for a 
community to give away valuable privi- 
leges to private citizens, and especially un- 
der such conditions as bind the community 
hand and foot for the future years. On 
the other hand, municipal ownership 
evokes the fearful specter of more eager 
and corrupt ward politics. The question 
of municipal ownership is not so much a 
question of finance as it is one of morals. 
Is the work now done by public officials 
and public contracts economic and effi- 
cient? Do we dare to increase the power 
and perquisites of city governments? 
These, it seems to me, are crucial ques- 
tions. Municipal ownership is a question 
of municipal virtue. If our citizenship be 
clean, high-minded and intelligent, it is a 
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‘consummate folly to bestow public credit 


and the profits of public work upon pri- 
vate corporations. Increasing knowledge 
is coming to us from municipal experi- 
ments in various parts of this country, 
but especially from European cities, which 
will ultimately lead to the wise solution of 
the questions under consideration. It is 
plain that whatever is done should be ac- 
complished by experimental and progres- 


THE CITY OF 

The problems we are considering are 
human problems. They are capable of so- 
lution and they will be solved. Sometimes 
I see the city of the future in my dreams. 
The center of the city is given up to busi- 
ness, and in it there is no residence popu- 
lation. The down-town church is a thing 
of the past, for there is no down-town 
population at all. Cheap and rapid tran- 
sit multiplies the area of the city and 
makes flowers and trees, fresh air and the 
blue’sky possible to every man, woman 
and child. The new man, physically reor- 
ganized, will no longer be consumed by 
passion for narcotics or strong drinks. 
The saloon will have lost its political pow- 
er, because of the physical and moral re- 
generation of man, rather than as the re- 
sult of merely repressive legislation. Edu- 


cation for life and for occupation will be 
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sive legislation, rather than by revolution 
based upon paper theories. . 

The wisdom for the solution of muni- 
cipal questions will probably come from 
the smaller cities. Here responsibility 
can be more easily located; here the prob- 
lems are not so complex, and here is a 
sense of unity among the people which is 
wanting in the vaster communities. 


THE FUTURE 


basic, but upon it will be built the sweet 
cultures of art, music, literature and what- 
ever idealizes life and makes it beautiful. 
Free art galleries, free music, free librar- 
ies, free schools and free churches will 
make all the people citizens of the new 
republie of the intellect, the heart and the 
imagination. Service for man will become 
a noble and universal ambition and public 
office one of the widest theaters for its 
manifestation. The new man will have 
his productive 


power enormously in- 


creased, he will be too intelligent to be 
robbed and too high-minded to steal. In 
the opulence of that fair city John’s golden 


streeted dream will no longer be Oriental 


fancy, but secure and beautiful will de- 
scend out of heaven and rest upon the sod 
of earth. 











THE TEN BEST POEMS. 


THE SHORT MASTER-PIECES OF ENGLISH 


POESY CHOSEN BY AN_ INTERESTING 


LITERARY SYMPOSIUM. 


THE LIST OF PROMINENT LEADERS. 


LITERARY event of remarkable in- 
terest and value occurred in the re- 
cent ballot to elect to a seat of honor 
the ten noblest poems in English litera- 
ture. The originator and promoter of the 
unique canvass was the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, the well-known pastor of All Souls 
Church, Chicago. He sent the following 
letter to the leaders of the literary world: 

DEAR FRIEND: In 18841 went in search of the Ten 
Great Novels, the noblest available to English read- 
ers, by asking eighty or more friends to indicate 
their choice. Cordial answers came from most of 
them asked. These were substantially classified and 
published in a little pamphiet for the benefit of study 
classes, and particularly young readers. The pam- 
phiet, a copy of which [ enclose, has reached its 
seventh thousand, and Iam sure has done much in 
some quarters to cultivate an appreciation of the 
best literature. 

In the interest of a similar constituency Iam now 
in quest of the Ten Noblest Poems in English liter- 
ature, measured by the test of poetic form, ethic: 
insight, and spiritual inspiration. Not taking into 
consideration the epics and the dramas, I have in 
mind a class of which Wordsworth’'s * Intimations of 
Immortality’ and Browning's ‘Saul’? may be con- 
sidered representative. Will you please send me, in 
accompanying envelope, your ten ? 

Hoping that the common interests involved will 
justify in your mind this intrusion, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES 

Sixty-seven excellent lists were received 
in reply. These were collated, and the 
successful ten were discovered to be the 


following: 


“Intimations of Immortality” 


“Q 19 
saul 


“Elegy Written in a Country Churehyard 


29 
MEDL SIOTE MOOTA icc Give e saw sSene eevee 25 
PROS TEM FIR VEREN Ss widsidb a sie sew se sare 20) 
“Harvard Commemoration Ode”........ 19 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner™.... 15 
| POR Sie Sas See sinc ae se eecne wis 14 
“The Bternal GOOAUHCHS” «.<.<cccc cece ie 14 
“EROS OR TIGtEED: ADRCY 6.0 6c cas seses 13 


Mr. Jones has published all the letters re- 
ceived by him in a booklet entitled: “Ten 
Noble Poems.” Speaking in this of the 
value of the voting, he says: 

“The editor of these lists fully realizes 
the arbitrary element in the _ request. 
There is no critical value in the number 
ten, but there is great pedagogical value in 
a number sufficiently smal] to be available 
to amateurs and beginners. By this seek- 
ing for Ten Noble Poems, we have secured 
a list of two hundred and thirty-eight 
poems, selected from seventy authors. 
This interesting array of personal judg- 
ment cannot fail to stimulate and direct 
the love of good reading if it is not used 
too ‘systematically.’ Doubtless there is 
higher value in many of the individual 
lists than in that which represents the ten 
poems receiving the highest number of 
votes.” 

Through the kindness of Dr. Jones, we 
are enabled to present to our readers some 
of the most interesting lists sent by peo- 
ple prominent in literary, educational and 
professional circles. These letters follow: 
Prof. George L. Burr, Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 

But—there are so many noble English 
poems I do not know, and so many which, 
both knowing and loving, I here, far from 
my books, have not present in my thought. 
“The ten noblest”!—in my loftiest mood I 
would never dare to guess them. Yet, if it 
can be of any use to you or to any other 
to know of ten which have been, at dif- 
ferent crises, in differing moods, of special 
suggestion or inspiration to just me myself, 
you are welcome to them. Here they are, 
just as they come trooping into my 
thought: Tennyson’s In Memoriam and 
The Palace of Art; Lowell’s The Present 
Crisis and Bibliolatres; Whittier’s A Walk 
in Autumn and The Eternal Goodness; 
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Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Leigh and Sonnets 
from the Portuguese; Longfellow’s Mori- 
turi Salutamus; Browning’s Pippa Passes. 
But the noblest!—that’s another matter. 


W. T. Harris, Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Asking me for my favorite ten poems, I 


DR. JENKIN 


will suggest. for the first, Emerson's Prob- 
lem and the Solution; the second, Emerson’s 
Lords of Life—a very short poem: the 
third, Emerson's Days, also a short poem; 
the fourth, Wordsworth’s Intimations of 
Immortality; the fifth, Milton’s Lycidas; 
the sixth, Milton’s L’Allegro and I] Pen- 
seroso; the seventh, Tennyson’s Ulysses; 
the eighth, Tennyson’s Locksley Hall and 
Locksley Hall Sixty Years After; the ninth, 





Psalm XXIII; and for the tenth, Shake- 


speare’s Speech of Mark Antony. 


Edmund Clarence Stedman, New York 
City. 
\s to the “ten noblest poems,” your 
qualifications of “form,” “ethical insight,” 


and “spiritual inspiration,” premise, at 





LLOYD JONES. 


mee, vour own theories of poetry. One 
might pick out ten poems that might seem 
the “noblest” to poets themselves, and yet 
fall short of the second and third require- 
ments. I wrote you earlier that even a 
ist of “Fifty Perfect Poems” did not count 


for much in the vast wealth of English 


Ivrical masterpieces; that I was sure one 
could not select ten poems of the lyric or 
idvllic cast which I could not match with 
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ten or twenty others equally notable for 
one reason or another. If you had said 
“ten poems which have made the most im- 
pression as poems,” the task would be less 
hopeless. But to test my belief, with even 
this more specific condition, I have taken 
the trouble to make five lists of the most 
memorable, effective poems (excluding 
long masterpieces), and I can’t say that 
any one of these lists seems to me distinct- 
ly superior to all the rest. In all of them, 
however, I find that I have included for 
one reason or another: Milton, either Ly- 
cidas or The Hymn on the Nativity; Gray’s 
Elegy; Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner; Keat’s 
Ode to a Nightingale (in preference to the 
Grecian Urn); Wordsworth, either the In- 
timations of Immortality or Lines on 
Tintern Abbey; Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark; 
Parsons’ On a Bust of Dante. But then! 
think of Marvell’s Return of the Lord Pro- 
tector; Dryden’s St. Cecelia’s Day, and 
Alexander’s Feast; Milton’s I] Penseroso; 
Pope’s Universal Prayer; Coleridge’s Gene- 
vieve; Burns’ Tam o’ Shanter and The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night; Cowper’s On the 
Receipt of My Mother’s Picture; Fitzger- 
ald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; Keats’s 
La Belle Dame, and Eve of St. Agnes; 
Shelley’s The Sensitive Plant, and Hymn to 
Intellectual Beauty; Tennyson’s The Lotos 
Eaters, Ulysses, and Ode on the Duke of 
Wellington; Landor’s The Hamadryad; 
Browning’s In a Gondola, Saul, and The 
Bishop Orders His Tomb; Swinburne’s 
Hertha, and Hesperia; Collin’s The Pas- 
sions; Bryant’s Thanatopsis; Tom Taylor’s 
Abraham Lincoln; Whitman’s Out of the 
‘Waters; Lowell’s Gommemoration Ode; 
Emerson’s The Problem, and Threnody; 
Poe’s The Raven;—and so on, almost in- 
terminably. Can you go into a garden and 
select the best flowers? There may be a 
hundred, each better than all the rest in 
certain respects. 


* *% * 


Francis F. Browne, Editor of The Dial, 

Chicago. 

I am very glad to comply with your re- 
quest for a list of ten English poems; but 
I should hesitate to call them “the noblest 
poems in English literature,” for that is 
too large a claim for so small a list. The 


list that I have made I would prefer to 
call “Ten noble English poems.” Here ‘t 
is: Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Milton’s Par- 
adise Lost, Gray’s Elegy, Coleridge’s An- 
cient Mariner, Wordsworth’s Intimations of 
Immortality, Byron’s Childe Harold, Shel- 
ley’s Adonais, Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale, 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Arnold’s Ober- 
mann. In a list so precious as this, it has 
seemed right to take but one poem from 
an author. I have thought it best, also, to 
make the selections characteristic of their 
authors, for I believe the list may be made 
more useful thus. There are other noble 
poems that I would like to add, but I 
should hesitate to throw out any of these 
to make room for any others that I know. 
The omissions are, of course, obvious. I 
would like to include something from 
Chaucer—say The Clerke’s Tale (Story of 
the Patient Griselde), from the Canterbury 
Tales. It is a pity to omit so great a poet 
as Browning—though I anticipate that you 
will have no lack of him from other con- 
tributors; and it is a pity, too, to omit the 
other three poets who, with him and Ten- 
nyson and Arnold, form a distinet group of 





the six great English poets of our time,— 
I mean, of course, Rossetti, Swinburne, and 
William Morris. Then, it costs me a pang 
to omit all American poets; I would gladly 
add, if I could, Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
Lowell’s great Commemoration Ode, and 
Whitman’s unmatched threnody, When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed. But 
my list would then contain eighteen pieces 
—and you asked for ten. 

* % * 
Sam Walter Foss, Somerville, Mass. 

The terms of your questions exclude 
epics and dramas, and so shut out the 
very highest poetry of our literature. Of 
course, the best poetry cannot be included 
in a list from which Shakespeare is ruled 
out. But if the drama were not debarred 
from present consideration, the ten great- 
est poems selected would doubtless all be 
Shakespeare’s, and your lists would be 
notorious in their unanimity. I am not 
entirely satisfied with the list I give be- 
low, for neither Chaucer, Spenser, Keats, 
Shelley nor Coleridge are mentioned in 
it, although it contains the names of lesser 
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poets than they. 3ut, under the limita- 
tions imposed, here is the list: Milton’s 
Comus, Wordsworth’s Intimations of Im- 
mortality, Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey, 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Browning’s The 
Ring and the Book (if this poem is allowed 
under your conditions), Emerson’s The 
Problem, Lowell’s Commemoration Ode, 
Whitman’s By Blue Ontario’s Shore, Gray’s 
Elegy, Bryant’s Thanatopsis. Of course, 
Whitman’s By Blue Ontario’s Shore does 
not meet your test of “poetic form,” but 
as I regard Whitman as a poet of especial 
“ethical insight” and “spiritual inspira- 
tion,” his name should be included. 
x ee 

Prof. John Fiske, Cambridge, Mass. 

I have written the names of the ten 
short English poems that I especially love. 
As for Shakespeare, I represent him by 


two especially beautiful sonnets in lieu ' 


of one short poem. Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets Nos, XXIX and XXX, Milton’s Lyci- 
das, Milton’s L’Allegro and Il Penseroso, 
Gray’s Elegy, Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday 
Night, Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale, Shel- 
ley’s Adonais, Wordsworth’s Intimations 
of Immortality, Tennyson’s Ulysses, Ar- 
nold’s Stagirius. 
* * * 

Hon. Andrew D. White, Ithaca, N. Y. 

I enclose a list which I hope may prove 
satisfactory. As to the sonnets, I have 
thought it but right to bracket together 
two, or even three, when I could not pos- 
sibly distinguish between them as regards 
preference. (1) Milton’s Sonnets—On His 
Blindness and On the Massacre in Pied- 
mont; (2) Wordsworth’s The Ode to Duty; 
(3) Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortal- 
ity; (4) Wordsworth’s Sonnets—The World 
is Too Much With Us, On the Extinction of 
the Venetian Republic, and On the Sub- 
jugation of Switzerland; (5) Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam; (6) Gray’s Elegy; (7) Blanco 
White’s Tonight; (8) Lowell’s Masaccio; 
(9) Bryant’s Thanatopsis; (10) Whittier’s 
The Eternal Goodness. 

* % % 
Rev. Philip S. Moxom, Springfield, Mass. 


In answer to your request for the “ten 
noblest poems,” estimated by the standard 


you indicate, I have hastily jotted down 
these: Milton’s Lycidas, Wordsworth’s In- 
timations of Immortality, Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam, Browning’s Saul and Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, Mrs. Browning’s Mother and 
Poet, Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Shel- 
ley’s Adonais, Whittier’s The Eternal Good- 
ness, Lowell’s The Present Crisis, Matthew 
Arnold’s The Buried Life, Gray’s Elegy. 
The two from Browning, and the two given 
last in my list, Iam ina little doubt about; 
I hardly know which I should choose. 
# * % 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago. 

srowning’s Saul, Emerson’s The Prob- 
lem, Shelley’s To a Skylark, Tennyson’s 
The Two Voices, Lowell’s Commemoration 
Ode, Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey, Whit- 
tier’s The Eternal Goodness, Burns’s The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night, Gray’s Elegy, 
Whitman’s Song of the Universal. 


#*# 2 @ 


Pres. David Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford 

Jr. University, Cal. 

It is hard to pick out any ten and say 
that they are better than any others, and 
many poems that are undoubtedly great 
fail to appeal to me. Off-hand, however, I 
have chosen the following, not as being 
the best ten, but as ten that I can use: 
Emerson’s Song of Nature and _ Boston 
Hymn, Lowell’s Present Crisis and Washers 
of the Shroud, Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, Tennyson’s In Memoriam 
(parts), Browning’s Childe Roland to the 
Dark Tower Came and Saul, Brownell’s 
The Bay Fight, Coleridge’s Ancient Mar- 
iner. 

*# * 
Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, Chicago. 

Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortal- 
ity, Browning’s Saul, Burns’s The Cotter’s 
Saturday Nnight, Tennyson’s In Memori- 
am, Gray’s Elegy, Lowell’s Commemoration 
Ode, Milton’s Ode on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity, Dryden’s Ode for St. Ce- 
celia’s Day, Emerson’s Threnody, Shelley’s 
Toa Skylark. I think there is a distinctly 
ennobling influence in these poems, and 
that they are the poems most likely to ex- 
alt the spirit of youth. 

















WRITTEN FOR OUR Day 






THE STORY OF A HUMAN LIFE. 


ONCE BOUND IN THE FETTERS OF SIN, NOW IN THAT LIBERTY WHEREWITH CHRIST 


HATH MADE US FREE. 


Copyright, 1896, Fred’k L. Chapman & Co. All rights reserved, 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The story opened with a description of the home life of the author asachild. An expose of the peculiar methods of 


” 


the ** Lurkers. 


Introduces some types of criminal associates, 


Some incidents in his early education as a law-breaker are 


related showing his aptitude as an apprentice to the craft, and his sincere admiration for older craftsmen. After a term at 
a reform school he embarks for America. Meets with former associates and resumes the old life under new skies. After two 
short terms of prison life in Canada, he becomes an inmate of Sing sing. When liberated he returns to New York. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


LTHOUGH New York offered excel- 

lent inducements, at that time, to 

men of my peculiar vocation, yet I 
could not long rest contented there. I had 
rather pleasant memories of a former trip 
to the west. My face, also, was becoming 
familiar to certain persons whose business 
it was to enquire into the daily life of such 
as I, but whose acquaintance I had no de- 
sire to form. If they were honest and did 
their duty, the result would be, in all prob- 
ability, another trip on my part to Sing 
Sing. If they were otherwise disposed— 
willing to wink at certain irregularities— 
such indulgence on their part meant the 
giving up of a considerable percentage of 
my income; and that was ever a sore sub- 
ject with me. 

The loss of my partner, English Jimmy, 
made me more than ever dissatisfied with 
the city. Certain friends of ours, who 
were what we styled “gopher-men”—that 
is, their specialty was forcing safes—had 
persuaded him to join them in a journey 
up the state, stopping at various small 
towns on the way. The venture proved dis- 
astrous; Jimmy was laid by the heels in a 
little country jail, and, in spite of earnest 


effort on the part of his friends to secure 
his release on bail, the authorities seemed 
determined to make an example of him. 
Joe McCarty and I both worked hard 
and took desperate chances at this time to 
raise money to obtain, if possible, Jimmy’s 
release. (Looking back calmly and dispas- 
sionately on my conduct I have concluded 
that it was no genuine feeling of loyalty 
to my comrade that induced me to stick to 
him as I did for a time, but on the contrary, 
I was moved by the selfish feeling that 
Jimmy was necessary to me. He was 
clever, good-tempered and, what was of 
prime importance, he was the possessor of 
a splendid physical courage that had car- 
ried us safely through many an emer- 
gency. These good qualities, however, did 
not hinder me from leaving him in the 
lurch, without compunction when I be- 
lieved it to be to my interest to do so. 
About this time our attention was di- 
rected to what promised to be an easy 
opportunity for securing a considerable 
sum of money and a right royal collection 
of “stones.” Joe and I by turns examined 
the place and pronounced it “a gift.” The 
only objection being that three others 
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were to have a full share in the proceeds 
withont aiding in any manner beyond 
“putting up the job.” Finding that “no 
division” would mean “no work,” we con- 
sented. For reasons that are obvious the 
details must be omitted. The job was car- 
ried out and resulted in quite a rich 
haul. After a few days the parties inter- 
ested met and a division was made of the 
money. The diamonds, with the excep- 
tion of a few small ones of little value 
which were taken by some for personal 
use, were set aside until a good mar- 
ket could be found for them. 

In a little while it developed that one of 
the participants was dissatisfied with the 
outcome. This, joined to the fact that 
the police were making unusual efforts to 
discover and arrest the perpetrators of the 
robbery, caused me a great deal of uneasi- 
ness. I determined that I would slip 
quietly away from the city as soon as I 
received my “bit” from the sale of the 
stones. Several “fences” were interviewed, 
but their offers were so disgracefully out 
of proportion to the real worth of the 
stones that, although we were very eager 
to realize on them, we were compelled to 
forego the sale. 

One night the man who had been doing 
the reported grumbling came to our 
rooms and suggested that we call on a 
certain up-town pawn-broker, as he would 
be very likely to pay a fair price for our 
goods. He guaranteed the safety of the 
venture and claimed to have had profitable 
dealings with him in the past. Accord- 
ingly, I called on the broker the following 
morning, gave him a description of the 
property for sale, and at his request agreed 
to bring them for his inspection that even- 
ing. Coming away from the interview 
with him, I noticed something that made 
me feel a little “leary” about the whole 
transaction. But I was so anxious to dis- 
pose of the stuff that I quieted my fears by 
calling to mind the many other occasions 
when I had been fearful and suspicious 
without cause. After a consultation with 
Joe, the stones were counted out and 
turned over to me with the understanding 
that I should do the very best that was 
possible with them in the matter of price. 
We parted with the expectation of meeting 
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late that night at an appointed place. We 
have never met since that moment. 

The pawn-broker received me very pleas- 
antly when I called in the evening. After 
some refreshments I produced the stones 
and he gave them a close, critical examina- 
tion, and weighed them and estimated 
their value. He set a rather low price on 
them, but it was better than any offer we 
had previously received, so I agreed to his 
terms, and drew a breath of relief to think 
the job was concluded at last. I was griev- 
ously disappointed, however, by his further 
action. No sooner did I accept his propo- 
sition than he began to depreciate the qual- 
ity of the stones. Picking them over, he 
dilated on the probability of his getting 
into trouble over the bargain. Finally he 
very coolly announced that he was not pre- 
pared to pay for them that evening and 
that it would be necessary for me to call 
again at some future time the next day, 
if convenient. If I so desired he would 
take care of the property in the interval. 

“Well, after taking care of them so far, 
[ rather think Ill take whatever risk there 
is and hold the stones till I get the stuff 
for ’em,” said I determinedly, seeing the 
possibilities of a fight ahead. 

But he quietly handed over the little 
wool-lined box. I counted over the gems, 
and finding the number correct, left the 
house, after a parting promise that I 
would, very likely, call on him the follow- 
ing day. 

I walked away very dejected, absorbed in 
the thought of what would be the final re- 
sult. Before I had gone very far the train- 
ing of my life asserted itself. I knew 1 
was being followed. I turned into a near- 
by saloon, ordered a drink, and after drink- 
ing a small portion of the glassful I placed 
it on the bar and sauntered over to a cigar- 
lighter near the door and lit a cigar. In- 
stead of returning to the bar I slipped 
quickly ont through the front door and 
passed a hook-nosed gentleman who was 
making a rapid but futile effort to efface 
himself. He was a stranger to me, but I 
knew that for the time being he was very 
much interested in my doings. 

With the many multiplied methods of 
rapid transit that are open to the public 
today, the facilities for ridding one’s self 
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of a spy are manifold greater than 
they were at the time whereof I write. 
Yet I managed, by doubling like a hare, to 
drop my follower and make my way over 
to Jersey City, where I rested under cover 
until the following evening. 

I went to Philadelphia and disposed of 
the troublesome booty, receiving a great 
deal less for the stones than I had ex- 
pected or hoped for. My acquaintance 
with that city was very limited, and for 
many reasons I concluded to keep myself 
secluded from all recognition during the 
few days of my stay; otherwise I might 
have obtained better terms. As it was, | 
almost fell into a trap, or at least it seemed 
such to my expectant mind; but I managed 
to receive the money and get out of the 
Quaker City without any further trouble. 
I went through to Baltimore, to Cincin- 
nati, and as far south as Cairo, IIl., then up 
through the state to the busy city of Chi- 
cago; arriving there a few months before 
the great fire. 

What a city it was in those days! Down 
in its very heart the multiplying business 
blocks were rapidly encroaching on what 
had always been considered the best resi- 
dence property. Where, today, immense 
office buildings and stores stand towering 
skyward there then stood the homes of 
wealth and fashion; and within a few 
minutes’ leisurely walk of the vilest dens 
of Clark street, South Wells street and old 
Conley’s Patch, were situated dwellings 
that presented rare inducements to men of 
my class and training. 

I enjoyed my stay in the city. There 
were many places for the entertainment of 
the vicious, disreputable and law-defying 
element that congregates in al] large cities. 
It is the custom—grown into a chronic 
complaint—to speak of the flagrant vice 
and shame of the young giant metropolis 
of the west; and it undoubtedly deserves 
all and perhaps more censure than has 
been bestowed upon it for the existence of 
certain evils that might easily be abated, 
were the existing laws but thoroughly 
and impartially executed. But, to one who 
participated in, or who remembers, the 
rampant crime and wide-open iniquity, 
the noisy yet dangerous dens in the form 
of “free and easy’s” thait abounded and 
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flourished, shoulder to shoulder with the 
busiest and most respectable marts of 
trade, and the many other nameless evi- 
dences of evil that flaunted themselves 
shamelessly by day as well as by night, 
without any attempt at concealment, the 
condition of Chicago today, far short 
though it be from perfection, is a glorious 
and praiseworthy improvement on the old 
town that was so mercilessly swept out of 
sight by the fire of October 1871. 

I left Chicago in the early part of the 
week before the fire, and spent the winter 
‘n the South; a part of the tims, I was en- 
gaged breaking rock on the stone pile for 
the city of Louisville, Ky. I visited various 
parts of the country, finding no rest. 

For a short period I tried to earn my liv- 
ing by honest, hard work. I found employ- 
ment in a blast furnace at Frankfort, Mich., 
and for a few months rather enjoyed the 
novelty of going to bed at regular hours, 
and not having to dread the approach of 
every stranger. But the evil nature with- 
in me, and the habits I had so carefully 
cultivated, soon made the sober, steady, 
humdrum life I was leading very irksome 
to me, and I drifted, or rather I eagerly 
went back to the old vicious Life with its 
excitements, follies and heart-breaking 
penalties. Of course, I paid the penalty. I 
never, for one moment, expected otherwise. 
Whatever convictions or beliefs other men 
of my stripe may have held or entertained, 
[I ean truthfully aver that my experience 
had taught me to know, beyond all cavil 
or doubt, that “whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” 

On the 14th of October, 1874, I was sen- 
tenced to Joliet for the term of four years. 
“here were three indictments for burglary 
igainst me; I was sentencei on one, aad 
the other two were held over, that is: 
judgment was suspended for future execu- 
tion in ease of further violation of ‘aw on 
my part. 

[ was arrested in August, and laid in 
what was then termed the new jail, on the 
North Side, while waiting for trial. There 
were, as usual, quite a large number of des- 
perate characters confined in the cells. 
\mong others, Mike Jones, sentenced for 
ten years, for complicity in the “Star Line” 
robberies of freight trains that caused so 
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great a sensation at that time, and his 
partners, with several more who had 
earned considerable notoriety by their 
misdeeds. Like myself, they were willing 
to take desperate chances to avoid spend- 
ing years inside Joliet, so they were using 
ail their cunning and ingenuity trying to 


cevise some means of escape. 


“HE GAVE THEM A CLOSE, 


The result of all their planning was 
that one prisoner should manage. to get 
out of his cell and lay out, with a blow, 
the night guard, secure his keys and liber- 
ate a certain select few who were in the 
scheme, then make our way to the roof and 
so out to liberty. A fine plan, in theory, 
but almost suicidal in execution. 
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L had a partner with me, in my cell, with 
whom I had traveled for about two years. 
He was ready to take almost any step 
that offered a chance for freedom, so, 
when I was selected to be the one to “bell 
the cat,” or, in other words, to overpower 
the night guard, he offered no objections, 

Ithougeh he knew that if we were discov- 
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ered, even in the attempt to get out of 
the cell, we would surely get the full pen- 
alty of the law on the three charges. 

A splendid ratchet brace and set of 
bits were brought in, and passed to us, and 
for probably two weeks we worked on the 
back-plate of the lock, until there was a 
hole sufficiently large to allow the inser- 
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tion of our fingers for the purpose of 
throwing back the bolt of the lock. Each 
day we plastered up the evidence of our 
work with moistened bread crumb, care- 
fully blackened, to deceive any but the 
closest scrutiny and, as I write, I can re- 
member the peculiar, reckless feeling that 
possessed me as I saw the job daily nearing 
completion. 

[ did not relish the part assigned me. I 
am slight of build and, while I was rather 
noted for a disposition to fight on very 
slight provocation, still, in such encoun- 
ters I always felt that there was, at least, 
an equal chance of my coming out ahead, 
and failure only meant physical punish- 
ment. But this was an altogether differ- 
ent affair. We had gotten so far along, 
that I saw it was only a question of days 
when I would be able to slip out into the 
hall at any moment that I might choose. 
Then, if instead of surprising the guard, he 
should surprise me? I was not in dread of 
the violent death that probably would re- 
sult, but I confess that I laid awake many 
an hour and shook with an ague of fear at 
the thought of the long, lonz, weary years 
of prison life that loomed dismally before 
me if I was unsuccessful. I had lost my 
nerve, and felt that I would fail, yet, with 
foolish bravado I determined to go through 
with it at any cost. 

With all reverence I can truthfully say 
that I believe God, in His mercy, interposed 
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to prevent the execution of our ill-advised, 
murderous plan. Unexpectedly, one day, 
I, in company with my cell-mate, Patrick 
O’Reilly, was rushed upstairs to the court 
room. Our mouth-piece—or lawyer—ad- 
vised a plea of guilty to one indictment, 
with the promise of suspension in the case 
of the other two. We hardly had time for 
consultation—in fact, we needed none— 
When the charge was read, we pleaded 
guilty, and were soon escorted down stairs, 
under sentence of four years each to hard 
labor. * 

Mr. Folz, who was jailor ait that period, 
builded better than he knew when, for some 
reason of his own, he locked us up as con- 
demned men in a different cell from that 
which we had previously occupied. Why 
have I mentioned this episode? In order 
that I might publicly acknowledge my be- 
lief in God’s compassion and love for me, 
even while I was lifting my puny arm in 
disobedient warfare against Him. Truly, 
man proposes, but God disposes. 

In a few days I, in company with some 
twenty or more others, was taken early 
one morning from my cell, manacled and 
handcuffed and, after a short ride, I was 
entered cu the records of Joliet peniten- 
tiary as John Smith, No. 8,500, with four 
years of servitude before me, less a pos- 
sible commutation of ten months for good 
conduct. I was, indeed, serving a harsh 
task-master. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ISSUES. 


THE BEST SOLUTION OF SOME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT PROBLEMS CONFRONTING 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TODAY. 


BY JOHN 


ALTGELD. 


I. PROBLEMS FOR LABOR. 


THE MOST SERIOUS ONE, 


HE most serious problem that con- 
fronts the people of America today, 
is that of rescuing their cities, their 

states and the Federal government, in- 
cluding the Federal judiciary, from abso- 
lute controi of corporate monopoly. How 
to restore the voice of the citizen in the 
government of his country, and how to 
put an end to those proceedings in some 
of the higher courts which are a faree and 
mockery on one side, and a criminal 
usurpation and oppression on the other. 

Corporations that were to be servants 
and begged the privilege of supplying 
cities with conveniences, or of serving the 
country at large, have become masters. 

We have had thirty years of colorless 
politics, in which both of the political 
parties were simply conveniences for or- 
ganized greed. There was nothing to 
arouse the deep, slumbering patriotism 
of the masses, and a race of politicians 
came to the front many of whom had no 
convictions—but straddled every propo- 
sition and then waited to be seduced. 
They were men who made every promise 
to the laborer, and then betrayed him. 
These men became the _ instruments 
through which the corporations worked. 
Having learned what vast sums can be 
extorted from the American people, the 
monopolies used a part of the wealth they 
got from this source to corrupt the peo- 
ple’s representatives, and thus obtained 
unlimited privileges of plunder, until al- 
most every great city in this country is 
tied and gagged, and cannot even enter a 
protest while being robbed. 

All of this falls with crushing force on 
the laborer, for his hands must earn the 
taxes the landlord pays—he is forced to 
depend on the public conveniences, and 


always suffers under bad government. 

An individual rarely has interest enough, 
or money enough, to bribe a eity council 
or buy a legislature. But the corpora- 
tions have both, and as the money all 
comes off the public they offer temptations 
that are too strong for average man to 
resist, 

Inasmuch as no government can endure 
in which corrupt greed not only makes the 
laws, but decides who shall construe them, 
many of our best citizens are beginning to 
despair of the Republic. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

Others urge that we should remove the 
bribe givers—that is, destroy this over- 
whelming temptation by having the gov- 
ernment take all these monopolies itself 
and furnish the service which they now 
furnish, and thus not only save our in- 
stitutions, but have the great _ profits, 
which now go into the pockets of private 
corporations, turned into the public treas- 
ury. 

3ut the corruptionists, the monopolists, 
and all men who are fattening on the ex- 
isting rottenness and injustice, cry an- 
grily: “Why, that would be socialism, rank 
socialism, and we are opposed to _ it.” 
Some of these men know the meaning of 
socialism, and some do not, but they con- 
tro] all those men who cling to the skirts 
of wealth. 

Socialism has been defined as a system 
of government in which the competitive 
system is entirely abolished, and the prin- 
ciple of associated effort is applied to 
everything. 

According to the standard authorities, 
socialism is an ideal state founded on jus- 
tice and in which the benefits of modern 
invention and of monopoly shall be shared 


by all the people instead of being con- 
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trolled by the few and used by these few 
to make themselves the absolute masters 
of the many. The word “socialism” is 
used as a term of derision only by the 
ignorant or the servile. 

However, the world is not ripe for the 
application of socialism. There are as 
yet hundreds of things that cannot be 
done successfully by the state, and that 
must be left to the individual. 

But this fact certainly does not deprive 
an association of men from pursuing the 
best business policy—does not deprive gov- 
ernment from doing whatever may be 
necessary to preserve free institutions. 

During the former administration of 
Lord Salisbury as Premier of England, it 
was once charged that the tendency of 
the government was socialistic; that there 
was a tendency for the government to do 
those things which always had been left, 
and should be left, to the individual; that 
most of the great cities of the empire had 
not only assumed the functions of supply- 
ing their inhabitants with water, gas, 
electric light and street railway service, 
but that they were going a great deal far- 
ther and were even doing a host of other 
things that were not within the province 
of government. 

He was reported as saying in answer 
to this criticism that it was not a ques- 
tion of socialism at all, but simply a ques- 
tion of business; a question whether a 
given community can secure certain ad- 
vantages and supply certain needs com- 
mon to all of its people more cheaply or 
in a more satisfactory manner where act- 
ing collectively than it can by leaving 
everything to individual effort; that a col- 
lective body has the same right to pursue 
the best business methods, and do ll 
things necessary to its welfare, or the wel- 
fare of its members, that the individual 
has; that the best interest of the com- 
munity must be the criterion by which to 
decide each case; that there was a time 
when private individuals carried the mails 
and charged what they pleased, there be- 
ing no government postoffice; but as the 
world advanced, every government took 
the postal business into its own hands, and 
no intelligent man would have it turned 
over to a private corporation. 


ISSUES. 
SCOPE OF PROPER PATERNALISM. 


That government, whether state or local, 
has found it necessary to make the roads, 
and where private companies have built 
roads and are charging toll, the public is 
acquiring them; that there was a time 
when education was an individual affair, 
but as the world advanced it was found to 
be a matter of such importance to the 
state that every enlightened government 
makes provision for educating all. That 
it was a question of development and each 
age must not only supply its own needs, 
but must determine the method for doing 
it. 

This lays down an indisputable princi- 
ple. For it would be absurd to claim that 
an association of men cannot employ the 
best business methods to supply its wants, 
and promote the health, the life or the 
physical, moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of its members. 

On the other hand, there are hundreds 
of things which, in our age, cannot be done 
successfully by the municipality or the 
government, but must be left to individual 
effort. 

Let us see what civilized man is doing 
elsewhere. 

Take the cities of Great Britain first, for 
they have the same power of self-govern- 
ment that American cities have. In all 
that pertains to the comfort and enterprise 
of the individual, we are far in the lead, 
but in government of cities we are far 
behind. Glasgow has today nearly one 
million inhabitants, and is one of the great 
manufacturing and commercial cities of 
the world. Thirty years ago there was 
scarcely a city that was in a worse condi- 
tion. Private corporations furnished it a 
poor quality of water, taken from the 
Clyde river, and they charged high rates 
for it. The city drained into the Clyde, 
and it became horribly filthy. Private 
corporations furnished a poor quality of 
was, at a high price; and private compan- 
ies operated the street railroads. Private 
companies had the same grip on the people 
there, that they have in most American 
cities. Owing to the development of 
great ship-building and other industries in 
the valley of the Clyde, the laboring popu- 
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lation of Glasgow became very dense, and 
the means of housing the people were 
miserable. 
REGENERATING A CITY. 
Poorly lighted, poorly ventilated, filthy 
houses brought high rents. In many 


cases two families l ved in one room. Clean- 


liness was impossible; the sanitary condi- 
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But patriotie and publie-spirited men 
came to the front and gave the city the 
benefit of their services free. In fact, 
none of the highest city officials in Great 
Brit: 
well-being of humanity and the good opin- 


in receive any pay other than the 


ions of their country. 
The city rid itsef of the private com- 


panies by buying them, and then brought 
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tions were frightful, and the death rate 
was high. As for educational facilities, 
there were none worth mention:ng for 
these people. The condition of the labor- 
ing classes was one of degradation and 
misery; children were growing up mental- 
ly, morally and physically diseased; a gen- 
eration was coming which threatened to 
be an expense and a menace to the country. 
It was a great slum city. 


ALTGELD. 


fresh water from the highlands, a distance 
of sixty miles. It doubled the quantity 
of water furnished the inhabitants, and re- 
duced the cost to consumers by one-half. 
And yet the department now yields over 
$200,000 a vear net income over all fixed 
charges. 

The municipality, after much difficulty, 
bought the private gas plants, and grad- 
ually reduced the price of gas from $1.14 
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to 58 cents, and it now illuminates not 
only the streets and public places, but 
all the passage-ways and stair-ways in flat 
buildings, experience having shown that 
a good lamp is almost as useful as a police- 
man. The total debt of the city for 
plants, extensions, etc., to perfectly illu- 
mine all the city had reached nearly five 
and a half millions of dollars. Notwith- 
standing the low prices at which gas is 
sold, this sum has gradually been reduced 
to less than two and a half millions of dol- 
lars out of the earnings of the system, and 
it will soon be wiped out, and the entire 
revenue go into the city treasury. 


ABSORBING THE STREET RAILWAYS, 


The street railways were owned by the 
city, but until 1894 they were leased out 
under an arrangement which paid the city 
full cost of construction, with interest, be- 
sides a yearly income of $750 per street 
mile. In 1894, the city began to operate 
the lines itself. The fares were reduced 
33 per cent, besides special ‘tickets to 
laborers, so that the average is under 2 
cents, and over one-third of all fares are 1 
cent each. 

The private company had worked its 
men twelve and fourteen hours a day and 
paid irregular and unsatisfactory wages. 
The city at once reduced the number of 
hours to ten, and fixed a satisfactory scale 
of wages. And, compared with what it 
formerly was, the service has been greatly 
improved. Inspite of all these acts for the 
venefit of the public, the roads which had 
cost the city nothing, now net over all 
charges for improvement, etc., one-fourth 
of a mililon annually. 

In 1892, the city bought out a private 
electric Eght company, and now has the 
monopoly of furnishing electric light and 
power. This promises to be a source of an 
enormous revenue for the city. 

For sanitary reasons, the city built a 
number of public wash houses, with all 
modern conveniences, so that a woman 
living in a small apartment, can take her 
basketful of clothes to a public wash 
house, and for 4 cents an hour can have a 
stall and use all the machinery for washing 
and drying, and at the end of an hour take 


her basket of clothes home, washed and 
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dried. For the same reasons, public baths: 
and parks or pleasure grounds were estab- 
lished, and the city condemned a large 
amount of poor tenement property, and 
tore the houses down and built whole rows 
of apartments, airy and well lighted, which 
it now rents to laborers and which in time 
will pay for themselves, and will then be a 
great source of revenue. 

The city had become filled with cheap 
lodging houses, which were over-crowded, 
and were filthy and prolific of both disease 
and crime. On_ sanitary and_ police 
grounds combined, the municipality built 
a number of airy and well-lighted lodging 
houses, some for men and some for women, 
where, for from 6 to 9 cents, a person can 
get a bed, in a small, separate room, with 
the use of a large sitting room and the 
privilege of cooking his own food at the 
kitchen range. 

The city has acquired all the docks and 
dock privileges, and furnishes all the labor 
in managing them. It also has the exclu- 
sive ownership of all the markets and 
slaughter houses, and derives a large in- 
come from them. 

Instead of draining into the Clyde, large 
settling works have been established, in 
which the solid matter is all taken out of 
the sewage and is pressed into cakes and 
loaded automatically on to cars and then, 
taken to the country, where it is used as 
manure on a farm belonging to the city,. 
and where all the food for the city’s horses 
is raised, while the liquid sewage is run 
through filtering beds and made clear and’ 
odorless, 

Manchester has within its narrow limits. 
only a little over a half a million people, 
but within a radius of twenty miles from 
her city hall there are over three million 
inhabitants. These have to be considered’ 
in discussing Manchester, which is essen- 
tially a manufacturing and commercial 
city. Its history is in many respects a 
parallel of that of Glasgow. It seemed to- 
be a great city of slums,-degradation and’ 
misery, and was in the grip of private 
monopolies. 

Today, the city furnishes all the service 
that is furnished here by private corpora- 
tions, and at one-half the former cost. 
It furnishes gas at 56 cents a thousand, 
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and after deducting all that is used to per- 
fectly illuminate the streets, and after ap- 
plying $200,000 a year on the original cost 
of plants, ete., it still turns $300,000 a year 
into the publie treasury, although the aim 
in nearly all English cities is not to make 
money, but to serve the public. 

The city constructed an aqueduct ninety 
miles to secure pure water, and furnishes 
this for a little more than half what the 
private company had charged for a poor 
quality of water. It owns the street rail- 
ways, and besides giving greatly reduced 
rates, and giving half-fare tickets to work- 
ingmen, the city derives a large revenue 
from this source. 

Like Glasgow and Birmingham, the city 
owns large cemeteries, in which there are 
separate sections for the different religious 
denominations, and prices are so arranged 
that while those who desire to do so ean 
get lots costing from ten to thirty dollars, 
yet “a decent burial with inscription on 
stone over a grave, can be had at about four 
dollars for adults and three dollars for 
children. This charge, including all cem- 
etery fees and expenses.” 

The city owns the markets and slaughter 
houses. It has provided parks and swim- 
ming bathis, and, like Birmingham and 
Glasgow, it maintains large technical 
schioools in which thousands of young men 
are instructed in the industrial arts and 
sciences, so as to be able to maintain Man- 
chester’s greatness. 

Birmingham has over a half a million 
of people, and its experience resembles 
that of Glasgow and Manchester. Form- 
erly, private corporations controlled al- 
most everything, and charged high rates 
for very poor service, and the sanitary con- 
ditions were frightful. 

But, here, again municipal statesmen 
came to the front, the most prominent 
among whom was the Hon. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, who has since been conspicuous 
in the British government. He gave his 
time free, and was three times elected 
mayor. Under his guidance, the gas works 
were purchased of the private companies 
for $10,000,000. There are about 2,000 men 
employed in connection with the gas 
works; they work only eight hours a day; 
the price of gas has been reduced to 58 
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cents; the streets have been better lighted 
than ever before, and the net amount now 
annually turned into the city treasury, 
after deducting all fixed charges, is over 
$300,000, 

The water works were purchased of the 
private companies for $6,750,000. The sys- 
tem was greatly extended, the supply 
doubled, and the cost to consumers very 
much reduced, 

The city has condemned the worst sec- 
t'on of the slums and thus acquired the 
ground at a cost of about $8,000,000, and 
upon this ground it has built modern 
houses, which it rents, and the death rate 
‘in this section has been reduced from an 
average of 80 to the thousand persons down 
to an average of 20, and it has now been 
demonstrated that in the end this prop- 
erty will pay for itself, and thereafter 
go far toward defraying the annual expen- 
ses of ‘the city. 

Not going further into detail, let me say 
there are at present in the United King- 
dom 185 municipalities that supply thetr 
inhabitants with water, with gas and elec- 
tric light, and one-third of the street rail- 
way mileage of Great Britain is owned by 
the municipalities. Leaving out London, 
it amounits to two-thirds. ‘And in most in- 
stances in which they do not own the 
street railways, they have compelled the 
companies to grant low fares and divide 
profits. 

TENDENCY TOWARD COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP. 

Everywhere the tendency is toward col- 
leative ownership and enterprise, and so 
satisfactory has this been found that where 
once tried the public will tolerate no other 
method. It is objected that in some of 
the English cities ‘the street railway ser- 
vice is not as good as it is here. But this 
is not the question. The question is, how 
does it compare with the service formerly 
given by the private companies? 

ON THE CONTINENT. 

On the continent the awakening of cities 
toward a higher life is as marked as in 
Great Britain. About two-thirds of the 
large cities of Germany own and operate 
their own gas and eleetrie light works. 
This movement has been so rapid that it 
will not be long until there will not be a 
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private gas plant in Germany. Wherever 
street railways are not owned by _ the 
municipality, they are operaited under 
strict regulations, giving reduced fare to 
workmen, and they have also to divide 
profits with the government. This is true 
in nearly all Continental cities. 

Most of the German municipalities run 
savings banks for the common people, and 
public pawn shops protect the poor. They 
issue fire insurance and sick-list pensions, 
and the government is now providing for 
an old-age pension or insurance, The prin- 
ciple acted on is that the collective body 
can only prosper by first improving the 
condition of each of its members; and 
that no community can be happy so long 
as it has a large ignorant or pauper popula- 
tion. 

Besides making general education com- 
pulsory, nearly every city on the Con- 
tinent, like the cities of Great Britain, 
maintains technical or trade schools in 
which thousands of the young are trained 
in the technical knowledge pertaining to 
those industries for which that municipal- 
ity may be noted. The cities of England 
hold that they need no other protection 
than that which this superior knowledge 
and training gives them. 

The cities and governments of Europe 
simply did what common business sense 
suggested. They did not attempt to es- 
tablish a socialistic state. The governing 
forces there are opposed to socialism and 
try to crush it wherever possible, but they 
appear to have been driven to the conclu- 
sion that all of those things that are the 
subject of monopoly can be managed by 
government, and that this is the only way 
that a government can protect its people 


acainst robbery. 
CONDITION ILERE. 


While these things are taking place in 
Europe the private corporations in Amer- 
ica are bribing legislatures and city coun- 
cils, reducing wages, charging higher rates 
and collecting dividends on millions and 
millions of watered stock. According to 
legislative investigation, the stock in the 
Boston street railroad is over half water; 
in New York, in Brooklyn and in Philadel- 
phia the ratio is 4 to 1. 


Every business reason applicable to the 
municipalities and governments of Eu- 
rope is applicable here. We want as pure 
water, as good drainage, as cheap service 
as they have, and we want the same priv- 
ilege of supplying ourselves as they exer- 
cise; and when it is apparent that by act- 
ing collectively we can do business more 
successfully, can serve ourselves better in 


every way, and can secure for the public 


treasury those millions which now go into- 


the pockets of grasping individuals, have 
we not a right to do it? If we find that in 
this manner we can give steadiness to 
labor, and can elevate its standard and im- 
prove the conditions of all of our people, 
dare we not do it? 

Every one of the reforms carried out in 
England and on the Continent met w'th 
fierce opposition from the same classes that 
oppose them here, but the business sense 
and patriotic impulse of the people pre- 
vailed, and I believe will prevail here. 

Even if private corporations were to 
serve us cheaper and better than we could 
serve ourselves, we will be forced to take 
the corporations in order to prevent free 
institutions from being overthrown by cor- 
ruption. This reason did not exist in 
Great Britain, yet the people took the 
corporations. 

It is objected that the cities dare not 
take the corporations because of this rot- 
tenness, but we find that in so far as this 
corruption relates to legislatures, city 
councils, ete., as well as to the higher offi- 
cials, the most of it is due to the tempta- 
tions offered by the corporations, and it 
will continue just as long as the corpora- 
tions exist, while the rotitenness in depart- 
ments is mostly due ‘to the absence of a 
proper civil service system. With the 
geradual introduction of an improved civil 
service system, most of the little pecula- 
tions will end. But let us suppose that 
municipal governments will not improve. 
As things are now, the people have to bear 
the burden of corruption among officials, 
have to fatten a lot of politicians, and have 
to fill the coffers of insatiable corporations 
besides, while, if these corporations were 
wiped out, the sums which they now get 
could go into the public treasury, and the 
people themselves would again get control 
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of their government, and they would no 
longer be sold by their own representa- 
tives, nor defeated in their purpose by a 
horde of rotten lobbyists, hired by corpor- 
ations with money which had been extort- 
ed from the people themselves. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


In Great Britain and in many of the 
Continental countries, the governments 
maintain postal savings banks in which 
the poor can deposit their little savings 
from time to time and get a low rate of 
interest on them. In England this postal 
savings department, run in connection 
with the postoffice, performs a variety of 
service that is of the greatest benefit to 
the people. It provides a system for re- 
ceiving the small deposits even of children, 
a cheap and safe system of sending small 
sums of money from one point to another, 
and it issues life insurance policies for 
small amounts. In this way poor people 


wr 
wt 
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are encouraged to form hab‘ts of economy 
and thrift, and also to make provision for 
sickness, accident, and for old age, and can 
do this all at a very nominal expense, and 
are never in danger of losing a life’s work 
by a bank failure, or of having the insur- 
ance company break after paying it prem- 
iums for years. 

In our country the poor people are left 
at the mercy of private individuals and 
private companies. The history of both, 
in banking as well as in insurance, has 
been tainted with failures, bankruptey and 
even frauds, and, owing to the high charges 
our poor people are deprived of the bene- 
fit of life insurance. The total amount 
which any individual can deposit in a sav- 
ings bank is not large, and consequently 
it does not interfere with the general busi- 
ness of the country, and instead of paying 
interest on bonds held by the rich of for- 
eign countries, the government pays inter- 
est to its own people. 


I]. THE TELEGRAPH SERVICE. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

Nearly every government in the world, 
except ours, owns and operates its own 
telegraph and telephone lines, to the great 
advantage of its people. But we still give 
all the benefit to corporations. 

An examination shows that the total cost 
of the construction and equipment of the 
Western Union telegraph line has been 
only between twenty-five and thirty mil- 
lions of dollars, and that owing to wear 
and tear, ete., it is now not worth over 
twenty millions of dollars; yet it has is- 
sued stocks and bonds amounting to over 
ninety-seven millions of dollars, and it is 
paying interest on this sum. In other 
words, it is now paying 20 per cent on 
what the plant has cost and what it is now 
in reality worth. During the last twenty- 
five years it has paid one hundred millions 
of dollars in dividends, All of this money 
has come out of the pockets of the Ameri- 
can people. 

If the government were to take the tele- 
graph at fair price and make it part of the 
postal system, and issue three per cent 
bonds for it, and were to maintain the 
present charges, the net earnings, after 


paying interest on the bonds, would pay 
for the entire system in about five years. 
On the other hand, if it should decide to 
do as Great Britain has done that is, re- 
duce the charges so as to bring the service 
within the reach of all the people, the 
charges could be cut in two and the system 
still be self-supporting. 

When Great Britain took charge of the 
telegraph lines the rates were 21% shillings 
per shortest message. The government 
has reduced these rates to 6 pence, or 12 
cents, a reduction of 80 per cent. And 
now, for 12 cents, a man can send a mes- 
sage from any part of Great Britain to 
any other part. Yet, last vear the deficit 
in this department was only $150,000. In 
France, the rate is one cent a word to 
any pant of the republic. In most of the 
other countries the rates are about the 
same as in France, except where the gov- 
ernment seeks to make the telegraph a 
great source of revenue. 

In Great Britain there are twice as many 
telegrams sent per capita as there are in 
the United States, and in Switzerland there 
is an excess over our country of 33 per 


cent per capita. 
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Ill. THE COAL STRIKE. 


In the spring of 1894 there was a strike 
on the part of the coal miners which ex- 
tended nearly all over the United States, 
and which was so protracted that a coal 
famine ensued, and many of the largest 
industrial establishments were obliged to 
shut down; and laboring men, who had 
no connection with that industry, were 
thrown out of employment, and there was 
much derangement of the business of the 
country. 

The strike was for living wages: the 
condition of the coal miner had for years 
been getting steadily worse; spasmodical- 
ly he had struck against the hand that was 
crushing him, and crushing his family, but 
all to no purpose; his wages were reduced 
from time to time, and, as the business de- 
pression spread over the country and indus- 
trial establishments became idle, there 
was a reduction in the amount of coal con- 
sumed and many miners were unable to do 
more than get half time, while others were 
entirely idle. 

During the strike in 1894, one of the 
largest operators in Illinois, stated that 
he had some excellent men in his employ, 
who had families to support, who were 
sober and industrious, and who had not 
been able to make over eight dollars a 
month for a year past. The majority of 
the operators were not to blame; they had 
to compete in the market in order to sell 
their coal; they had their money invested 
in mines, and in mining machinery; they 
found that a few unscrupulous and con- 
scienceless men had taken advantage of 
the hunger of miners and got them to go to 
work at starvation wages, and were thus 
able to put their coal upon the market at 
greatly reduced prices. This forced the 
honest, humane, honorable men engaged 
in the mining business, to sell their coal 
at a similar price, or go out of the busi- 
ness, and the result was they likewise had 
to reduce wages. So that it was the un- 
scrupulous and conscienceless men who 
fixed the wages. 

Already in 1894 the mining population 
had been reduced to a state of misery and 
degradation. The miner could not edu- 
cate his children, he could not respectably 


clothe his wife and, in many cases, he 
could not furnish bread, and the struck. 
He felt that his condition was already so 
bad that it could not be made much worse, 
and that he had nothing to lose by strik- 
ing; but, although the struggle was pro- 
tracted and bitter, no substantial good 
came of it. Since that time the conditions 
have been getting steadily worse, and final- 
ly in a spirit of desperation, only three 
years after the last destructive strike, the 
miners of this country struck again— 
struck against hunger and struck against 
nakedness—and they have again made an 
honorable and heroic struggle to improve 
their condition. 


POSITION OF GOVERNMENT. 


Now suppose ‘that the United Staites 
government should say: “Dhe constant 
recurrence of these disturbances of in- 
dustrial and economic conditions of the 
country growing out of disputes between 
the mine owner and the miners cannot 
longer be endured; neither can I permit a 
large portion of the most industrious of my 
people to be reduced to such a low con:li- 
tion that they will be unfit to maintain 
free institutions. These people should 
have living wages, so that by industry, 
economy and prudence they can support 
their families and educate their children. 
On the other hand, the owners of the coal 
mines should have a reasonable income 
from their property. I will take these 
mines myself. I will buy them where I 
can, and where I cannot I will have their 
value ascertained by fair trial and pay 
the owner, so that every man will get a 
good, fair compensation for his property. 
1 will issue bonds bearing a low rate of in- 
terest for these mines, and I will operate 
these mines as I now run the postoffice. I 
will fix a seale of wages which will give 
every man a fair wage for his work, as I 
now pay other government employes. I 
will fix the price of coal so that every man 
will know what it will cost him. I will 
fix this price so low, that all the people of 
America can get their fuel at the cost of 
production and such slight addition as will 
pay the low interest, and in the course of 
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years reimburse the purchase price, so 
that the mines will cost the public noth- 
ing. I will in the same manner take the 
anthracite coal fields, which are now oper- 
ated as a monopoly, the price for such coal 
being arbitrarily fixed without reference 
to competition. I will sell that coal to the 
American people at the cost of production, 
with slight addition for the payment of in- 
terest and the ultimate payment of the pur- 
chase money, thus enabling the people to 
get anthracite coal for much less than 
they now get it. This will give stability 
to the coal supply; it will elevate that 
large population that now depends on min- 
ing for a living; make of it a higher grade 
of citizens; it will reduce the cost of living 
to every American citizen, and will be a 
blessing to the country.” 


iV. THE 
THE WESTERN PLAN 

Fifty-four of the governments of the 
earth own and operate their steam rail- 
roads. In the United States the roads 
are owned and operated exclusively by 
corporations, 

Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, after careful re- 
search, estimated that the average cost of 
construction and equipment of the rail- 
roads of this country was only from $25,000 
to $30,000 per mile, whereas they are bond- 
ed and stocked for more than double that 
sum, and a constant effort is made to ecom- 
pel the American people to pay interest on 
this large amount, over half of which is 
water. 

Other authorities have estimated that 
the people of this country have been com- 
pelled to pay interest at the rate of 18 per 
cent on the amount which the railroads 
and their equipments have actually cost, or 
are now worth. 

It appears that there are now about six 
hundred railroad presidents with their 
staffs in this country that are drawing 
high salaries, while the legal expenses 
vrowing out of contests between the roads 
themselves run far up into the millions, 
so that several of the ablest statisticians of 
this country hold that if the railroads 
were all consolidated and run by the gov- 
ernment there would be so many large 


items of saving that it wou'd amount to 


Having heard the government thus ex- 
press itself, what would be the response 
Oot 


coming from the great laboring masses, 


the country? & imagine that I hear 


and from the manufacturers, and from 
the millions of citizens who love their 
country, and want it to reach the highest 
plane of civilization, an enthusiastic voice 
of approval. 

But I also hear the insolent voices of the 
monopolists and their followers protest- 
ing that the government dare not do any- 
thing except furnish courts, sher‘ffs, mar- 
shals and bayonets with which to crush 
the miner, and silence every man who dares 
to insist that humanity has rights. 

My friends, these are the two voices 
heard in this land today. Which shall 


prevail? 


RAILROADS. 


several hundred millions a year and would 
soon pay for the roads. 

One of the large items in the present 
expenses of railroad companies is the cor- 
ruption fund; that is the fund with which 
they bribe legislatures, bribe city councils, 
earry elections and otherwise debauch the 
public. It is apparent that the railroads 
of this country must charge h'gher rates 
than would be necessary if they were op- 
erated by the government; and it is found 
that on the average they are just about 
twice as high: for the masses of people here 
as they are in Europe. 

According to the report of the Un‘ted 
States Railway Commission, the average 
cost per mile on our roads for each pas- 
senger was 2.26 cents per mile, while the 
average rate paid by 86 per cent of the 
travel of Germany is but little over half 
this amount per mile, the exact third-class 
rates per mile in Europe being: Germany, 
1.29 cents; France, 14, cents; Belgium, 1 1-5 
cents; Austria-Hungary, 66-100 to 1 16-100 
cents: Sweden, 1 1-5 cents: Russia, 94-100 
cents, 

Comparing the protection to human life 
on the European roads with that on our 
roads, and taking the year 1894, we find 
that the number of passengers in the Unit- 
ed States, that were killed or injured, 
amounted to one passenger in each 203,064, 


while in Germany it was one in each 1,805,- 
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323, and in Austria one in every 1,291,300. 

It has been estimated by some of the 
ablest authorities we have that if the gov- 
ernment would take the railroads at a 
fair valuation and issue 3 per cent bonds 
for them, these bonds would be taken up at 
once by the people, and that the actual 
saving effected in the rate of interest and 
in the operation of the roads would pay 
for them in a comparatively short time, so 
that they would not cost the government 
a cent and would ultimately become the 
source of such great revenue as would 
alone support the government, and thus 
solve the problem of keeping the treasury 
supplied. 

LEVYING TRIBUTE. 

The public is made to pay every form of 
tribute to these new masters, and is help- 
less. During the last six months corrup- 
tion has done more to destroy republican 
government in Illinois than a hostile army 
could have done, and the money used for 
this purpose was wrung from the people 
themselves. In almost every city and 
state capital, as well as at Washington, the 
conditions are the same. 

Some years ago, before an investigating 
committee, Mr. Gould testified that he 
contributed money to control the legis- 
latures of four states, and it was proven 
that the Erie railroad had spent one mil- 
lion dollars in a single year under his man- 
agement to get legislation and carry elec- 
tions, while the New York Central rail- 


ISSUES. 


road had paid $205,000 in one year for this 
purpose. However humiliating it may be 
to our people, it is, nevertheless, true that 
they are obliged to furnish the funds with 
which corporation managers debauch and 
corrupt publie servants. 

Several years ago a committee from the 
New York Board of Trade, after an investi- 
cation into the question of transporta- 
tion, said in its report “the railroads con- 
trol absolutely the legislatures of a major- 
ity of the states of the Union. They make 
and unmake governors, United States sen- 
ators and congressmen, and under the 
forms of popular government they dictate 
the governmental policy of the United 
States.” 

The question of putting an end to this 
wholesale corruption, putting an end to 
the selling of legislation, putting an end 
to the control of government by corpora- 
tions, is a question that will determine the 
existence of this republic. Unless we can 
check it, there is no hope for this country. 
The only way by which we can stop this 
corruption at present is to remove the 
temptation, and from present appearances 
the only way this can be done is to have 
the government take all these corporations 
and monopolies that are now destroying 
it. Every effort to enforce the criminal 
law against great offenders has ended in a 
farce. It is no longer a question of econo- 
my, it is not a question of policy, it is a 
question of existence. 


V. INJUNCTION GOVERNMENT. 


EVILS IN FEDERAL COURTS, 

The corporations discovered years ago 
that to control the construction of the law 
was even more important than to control 
the making of it, as the federal judges 
hold office for life, are independent of the 
people and surrounded by monied influen- 
ence, the corporations have constantly 
labored to secure the appointment to the 
federal bench of men who they believed 
would be their friends, that is, men who, 
by nature, education and environment, 
would be in sympathy with them, and they 
now fly to these courts like the ancient 
murderers fled to cities‘of refuge. They 
do not buy the courts, because it is not 
necessary. 


Some years ago, Congress passed the in- 
terstate commerce law for the purpose of 
protecting the public against overcharge 
and unjust discriminations. The corpora- 
tions opposed this law and have succeeded 
in getting the federal courts to destroy 
it by construction. 

Again, Congress passed an income tax 
law to compel the concentrated wealth of 
the land to bear its share of the burden of 
government.’ For a hundred years such 
laws had been held to be constitutional by 
the supreme court; but this time the great 
corporations objected and the supreme 
court at once came to their rescue and held 
the law to be unconstitutional. 

Congress has passed some anti-trust 
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laws for the protection of the public, but 
they are simply sneered at by the federal 
courts, and today the formation of trusts 
is almost the only industry that prospers 
in this country. 

Nearly all efforts to curb corporations 
or to bring great offenders to justice have 
been failures. In many cases the law and 
the courts seem to assume an apologetic 
attitude when facing men whose forms 
have been made rotund by ill-gotten mil- 
lions, while in many other cases both the 
law and the courts become terrible in their 
majesty when dealing with men whose 
forms are bent, whose clothes are poor 
and whose stomachs are empty. ‘The fact 
that the bony and industrious hands of 
these men helped to create the capital that 
is now setting its heel on their necks and 
crushing their families does not help 
them. 

Not content with the law as they found 
it, the federal courts, in their eagerness to 
serve the corporations, have usurped the 
functions belonging to the legislative and 
executive branches of the government and 
have invented a new form of tyranny called 
government by injunction. 

During the entire century in which this 
continent was developed, when our rail- 
roads, our factories and our cities were 
built, no government by injunction was 
heard of, nor is it heard of in any other 
country today. The law of the land was 
ample for all purposes. Life and prop- 
erty were protected, order was maintained, 
law was enforced and our nation became 
the wonder of the earth. And the law of 
the land as it existed for over a century, is 
ample for every purpose today. 


JUDGES MAKE LAWS. 


Government by injunction operates this 
way: When a judge wants to do some- 
thing not authorized by law, he simply 
makes a law to suit himself. That is, he 
sits down in hhis chambers and issues a 
kind of ukase which he calls an injunction, 
against the people of an entire community 
or of a whole state, forbidding whatever 
he sees fit to forbid, and which the law 
does not forbid, and commanding what- 
ever he sees fit to command, and which the 
law does not command—for when the law 


forbids or commands a th! 


1, nO injunction 
is necessary. 

Having thus issued his ukase, the same 
judge has men arrested and sometimes 
dragged fifty or a ‘hundred miles away 
from their homes to his court on a charge 
ff violating the injunction—that is con- 
tempt of court.” And the men, after lying 
‘n prisons awhile, are tried, not by a jury, 
is is required by the constitut'on when a 
man is charged with a crime, but they are 
ried by the same judge whose dignity they 
are charged with having offended, and they 
are then sentenced to prison at the mere 
pleasure of this judge, who is at once legis- 
lator, judge and executioner. 

When the Czar of Russia issues a ukase 
he leaves it to other men to enforce, but 
not so with these judges. 


THE JENKINS INJUNCTION, 


Several years ago it was charged that 
the Northern Pacifie railroad had been 
robbed by the men who controlled it of 
over sixty millions of dollars. These same 
men went before Judge Jenkins, of Milwau- 
kee, and got him to appoint three of their 
friends receivers of the road, and these 
receivers, instead of collecting the money 
alleged to have been wrongfully abstracted, 
proceeded to cut down the wages of the 
operatives without any notice to them, and 
for fear those operatives might get rest- 
less these receivers went before this same 
Judge Jenkins and got him to issue an in- 
junction forbidding the operatives from 
teaving the employment of the railroad. 
About the same time a large number of 
employes on a California railroad refused 
to go to work because they were not paid, 
and a Judge Ross, who was operating the 
road through his court, issued an order 
commanding them to go to work and 
threatened to send them to jail if they re- 
fused. Since that, almost everything that 
a corporation lawyer could think of has 
been covered by these injunctions. 

Recently a judge in West Virginia is- 
sued an injunction forbidding the exercise 
of free speech and actually forbidding men 
from marching on the highway, no matter 
how peaceable they might be. There are 
a few noble men on the federal bench who 
have refused to prostitute their courts at 
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the bidding of corrupt greed, but they will 
in time have to follow precedents set by the 
others, 

The governing forces of England permit 
the laborer to use all peaceable means to 
induce other laborers to join in the strike. 
Iie is simply forbidden to use violence or 
to break the peace. 

The practice of “picketing,” that is, of 
sending men to induce other taborers to 
quit work through persuasion, or any other 
peaceable means, is recognized as perfectly 
lawful. 

Courts there disdain to use their machin- 
ery as a mere convenience for corporate 
greed, 

The government of England is monarch- 
ial. Here, we boast of republican govern- 
ment and free institutions, Shall we allow 
the individual of this country to be robbed 
of even such rights and protection as a 
monarchy would give him? 

Shall the corporations of this land be 
permitted not only to devour our sub- 
stance, but also to destroy our liberties? 

My friends, let us save our institutions; 
government by injunction must be crushed 
out. 

If the government takes some of the 
great corporations, then there will not be 
sO many corporation men appointed to the 
bench. But the constitution has pointed 
out a way to end these usurpations with- 
out having the government take the cor- 
porations, and that way is by impeach- 
ment. Every one of these judges, whether 
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of high or low degree, who has been tramp, 
ing on the constitution and usurping power 
not given him, is subject to impeachment. 

The American people can remove every. 
one of them and consign them to that in- 
famy which is now embalming the mem- 
ory of Jeffries. 

But this cannot be done so long as Con- 
gress is made up largely of men who are 
mere corporation conveniences. It will be 
necessary to send men to Congress who 
will be true to the people. This may not 
happen at the next election, nor yet at the 
next; but it must come, and come soon. 

Providence has ordained that nothing 
shall go on forever. Our fathers said that 
every lane hada turn. We have been trav- 
eling in a lane that has run in the same di- 
rection for thirty years, and we are ap- 
proaching a turn. Yea, my friends, do not 
despair, A turn in the road is already in 
sight, and if the American people are but 
true to their nobler instincts, they will 
soon be restored to their inheritance, while 
justice and liberty, equal rights and equal 
privileges will cover our land with a halo 
of glory and give our people a new century 
of prosperity and happiness. 

But if they do not rise in their manhood 
and stand for the principles of eternal 
justice, then all is lost. 

If our government is not rescued from 
corruption, and if the snaky form of gov- 
ernment by injunction is not crushed, 
then it would have been better for your 
children if they had never been born. 
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A REMARKABLE DELIVERANCE. 


By C. M. 
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HE first stinging air of autumn 
| ‘ame in vigorous waves over the 
sun-scorched prairie, and rattled 
the blades of corn in the half-harvested 
field. Just across the road, a newly-fin- 
ished sod house of unusually careful and 
commodious structure was awaiting its 
first tenants. A few rods back of the 
house, a long grass-covered shed sheltered 
nightly a thrifty assortment of well-cared- 
for live stock. Near by, among some great 
heaps of brown sand, was a high-framed 
windlass at which a young man was toil- 
ing laboriously to bring to the surface the 
heavy box filled by his partner at the bot- 
tom of the broad, square well. 

The last turns of the windlass were being 
made, when a touch on his arm startled 
him. 

“Not struck water yet?” anxiously in- 
quired a feminine voice at his elbow. 

He ceased from his work so abruptly, 
that the framework shook with the shock 
of the sudden stoppage. 

“And Phil’s still working away on the 
bottom,’ 


’ 


she added, peering over the curb- 
ing into the dark abyss. “Oh, my, what 
dreadful toil, and you may not strike water 
before—” She paused while the red glow 
brought by the sharp wind on her cheeks, 
deepened and increased, “You know what 
I mean, before the holidays.” 

The workman leaned against the wind- 
lass and looked at her searchingly. ‘Well, 
what’s to happen, then?” he asked, rasp- 
ingly. 

“Why, don’t vou know? I supposed 
Phil had told you that’s the time set.” 

He turned quickly to his work, heart- 
sick with the thought of how much she 
could have been to him if only another had 
not come in the way to find more favor in 
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her eyes. He felt that silence was not 
just right, and that it would be better if 
he could say something. 

“It’s a lucky thing that this slug of iron 
was falling all right into the cogs,” he 
said, touching the bit of metal by way of 
emphasis, “or else I might have lost my 
grip when you came on me so suddenly.” 

She stepped back with a shudder. 

“And Phil?” 

The unfinished question was so expres- 
sive, that he young man paused as he bent 
over his work and remained for a moment 
as if a dart of pain had suddenly trans- 
fixed him. Then the monotonous ctick, 
click, click of the windlass began again 
and continued till the box of sand was 
swung out of the well. 

She looked down again, and by the flick- 
ering, yellow light struggling upward from 
the bottom, she could dimly see the work- 
man more than a hundred feet below. 

“Hello, Phil,” she called to him, “Can 
you hear me? Silay, isn’t it a good place 
down there to get out of the sharp 
winds?” 

“Hello, Minnie.” is that you?” came a hol- 
low, muffled voice echoing upward in al- 
most indistinguishable tones. 

The returning box filled the mouth of 
the well. 

“Ts it very dangerous, Homer, to be 
working down there?” she asked, anxiously 
of the man at the windlass. “I wonder if I 
couldn’t ride down in the box.” 

“Well, it’s no parlor car, Miss Minnie, and 
the way down is not much for scenery, but 
you can if you want to.” 

She shook her head, and the box went on 
rapidly to the bottom. 

“Of course, vou and Phil are too care- 
ful to allow an accident, but if anything 
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should happen,” she said, somewhat ap- 
prehensively, “You’d let me know first of 
all, wouldn’t you, Homer.” 

“Nothing is going to happen so long as 
Phil tends to his business,” he replied with 
a tinge of sullenness. *“*You needn’t be 
borrowing any trouble about Phil.” 

Her pony was browsing the grass a few 
steps away, and she went over to him as if 
half offended. With a wave of her hand to 
the workmen at the well, she mounted the 
little animal and galloped away. 

Homer Files looked gloomily after her, 
until she disappeared in the distance be- 
hind one of the sand hills. The signal for 
hoisting the box was given, and he turned 
unwillingly to his laborious task. 

In the last few weeks everything about 
him seemed to be becoming more and more 
a source of irritation. He was thinking 
somewhat bitterly of these things when 
the clicking of the iron falling into the 
cogs of the windlass ceased with a sudden 
jerk. He leaned over and looked angrily 
into the shaft. 

“Hey; what’s the matter down there!” 
he cried, giving the taut rope a vicious pull. 

“Spade in the box,” came the queer 
sounding reply. “Guess it’s caught against 
a board in the curbing.” 

It would have been easy to experiment 
with the annoyance, by lowering the box 
gently, but anger is neither patient nor 
reasoning. Even this had joined with 
other things to resist and defeat his de- 
sires. Not that he had many desires, but 
there is a time in a man’s life when all 
wishes are centered in one, and this one 
most precious desire had become hopeless 
because Minnie thought most of Phil. 

It was the deepest bitterness he had 
ever known, and such bitterness generates 
the most unreasoning thoughts. A legion 


of such thoughts now occupied his mind 


like an ill-tempered mob excited by this 
tangible annoyance into a charge of blind 
and reckless resentment. The imps of 
bitterness were rousing the furies of pas- 
sion. His reckless pull on the rope caused 
a warning cry to come from the depths of 
the pit. 

“Let down the box, let the box down,” 
was repeated in a frightened voice. 

The young man hesitated. 


\ low, shrill, rasping sound of pouring 
sand reached his ears, portentious as from 
the hour-glass of death. A tremor of 
panic-stricken thoughts paralyzed his de- 
cision, but his guilty hesitation was only 
momentary. He sprang back and caught 
the handle of the windlass. At the same 
instant there was a crash of breaking 
curbing, followed by the thud, thud, thud 
of tons of resistless earth breaking through 
the oaken framework that held the treach- 
erous sand-walls in place. The great 
square well was being filled almost to the 
surface in as many seconds as it had taken 
weeks of laborious exertion to excavate. 

At the first crash, the horrified work- 
man fell face-downward on the sand and 
thrust his fingers in his ears to shut out 
the dreadful sound. When all was still, he 
crawled under the windlass and looked 
over into the placid death-trap. His anger 
had been whirled into horror, and now 
horror had become pity. 

After all, what did it matter if Phil had 
found favor where he had lost. Poor Phil! 
the falling earth must have killed him in- 
stantly. Then the heart-pain that he had 
been lately suffering, returned; and, for a 
moment, he wished that he was down there 
in Phil’s place, and that Phil was sitting 
where he sat. But would Minnie care as 
much? That thought brought all the bit- 
terness of life again around him. 

Then he remembered his duty. Some- 
one must be told. Whom first to tell of 
the dreadful accident, was not clear. Not 
Minnie, although her home was on the way 
to the village. Why should he be the first 
to give her pain. That was plainly not 
within his line of duty. A brown coat 
lay on one of the sand piles. He decided 
to carry it to the dead man’s friends. As 
he threw it across his arm, a bunch of 
flowers fell from one of the pockets upon 
his foot. It struck a shiver through him. 
Then the wicked mob of impish thoughts 
rushed through his mind again, and he 
kicked the flowers viciously away. They 
fell into the death-pit, and Homer Files 
hurriedly left the gruesome place. 

On the way to the village, he came to the 
house where Minnie Tinsley lived. He saw 
her watering her flowers, and he left the 


road for a nearer way to the village 
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through the grove of little cottonwood 
trees on her father’s timber claim. He 
shivered with the rustling of the leaves 
and he was glad when he passed out of the 
grove into a field of corn. But, now and 
then a prostrate stalk tripped him to the 
earth, and the rough furrows made him 
walk like a drunken man. The dry tassels 
smote him in the eyes, and the withered 
blades cut him across the face. 

The next morning a wagon came back 
along the road with a dozen men sitting 
on a long, pine box. Homer Files was 
driving, and his face became bloodless as 
he saw Minnie Tinsley standing at the 
roadside before her father’s house. 

“Ts it anyone I know?” she asked in a 
voice trembling with anxiety and alarm. 

Some one told her. Homer could not 
speak. As they drove on, he looked back 
and saw her going up the walk to the 
house like a blind woman uncertain of her 
way. 

The pine box containing the coffin, was 
set down near the caved-in well, and the 
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men were surveying the almost hopeless 
task of securing the body, when the rapid 
stamp of a pony’s hoofs was heard on the 
sandy road, and Minnie Tinsley alighted 
at the side of the gruesome box. She 
went to the windlass and peered over into 
the dreadful pit. 

“Why do vou lose time?” she cried, turn- 
ing to them. “A whole day gone by, and 
he may still be alive.” 

She was only a foolish woman, and they 
could not reply to her absurd hope. The 
stolid indifference in their faces frenzied 
her, and she seized the handle of the 
windlass as if she, herself, might raise the 
many tons of sand out of the well. 

The crank revolved easily. Evidently the 
rope was broken, and one of the men 
caught hold of it, drawing it up hand over 
hand, in great coils. As the end appeared 
and was about to be thrown aside, she 
caught it up and screamed: “Look! look! 
It’s been cut. He’s alive. Dig! dig!” 

A moment of stupified silence followed. 
How was it possible for any one to survive 


“NOTHING IS GOING TO HAPPEN, SO LONG AS PHIL TENDS TO HIS BUSINESS,” HE REPLIED. 
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such an accident, or to live for an instant 
under such a mass of earth. The possibil- 
itv, however, was enough to electrify 
Homer Files with frantic energy. 

“Go for lumber and more men,” he cried 
to a man in the wagon, as he seized a spade 
and began to dig at the side of the well, 
like a madman. 

“Stand there, you petrified stumps!” he 
sereamed, as the men stood in astonished 
unbelief. “Stand there, you stiff-necked 
sinners, till the judgment day. I don’t 
need you. I'll get him out myself.” 

Then they comprehended the situation, 
and caught the contagion of his excite- 
ment. The men sprang for their spades, 
and the wagon rattled away at break-neck 
speed for the village. The pony and its 
fair rider was already out of sight among 
the sand hills. 

Within an hour, wagons loaded with ex- 
cited people began to come in from every 
direction, and before nightfall the county 
sheriff with his score or more of sworn as- 
sistants, had taken possession of the 
throngs of eager workmen. 

Homer Files directed the work with 
frantic energy, and could not be taken 
from the shaft, until he fell unconscious 
from exhaustion. No man faltered while 
strength lasted, and as fast as one weak- 
ened, in the fierce race of work, another 
took his place. But the treacherous sand 
could not be held back; and, as fast as a 
shaft was sunk half the required distance, 
it caved in with just enough warning for 
the vigilant workmen to escape. Seven 
days passed thus, and the whole civilized 
world knew of the desperate race of hope 
for the life of Phil Morris. The last shaft 
was nearly to the required depth. The 
sher'ff and his counsellors decided that if 
this failed, it was a useless expenditure to 
try further, and orders would be given for 
the work to cease. Word came up that 
there were signs of its collapse. Expert 
well diggers were sent, and they reported 
that it could not last half an hour. It was 
most desperate folly, they asserted, to try 
to go any deeper. It would be sure death 
to the reckless workmen, and a crime to 
those in authority who allowed it. 

The sun had been down an hour or more, 


when this decision was reached, and the 


prairie was ablaze with bonfires. The 
sheriff mounted a table and explained the 
situation to the impatient people. 

“In the name of the commonwealth,” 
he said-to the hushed audience, “I com- 
mand you to disperse peaceably and return 
to your homes. Phil Morris is dead.” 

Some were mourning, others thought he 
was right, and were preparing to abandon 
the place, when they were startled by the 
ery of a woman: 

“He is not dead! I hear him! Listen! 
He is groaning!” 

“Poor, demented creature.” said the 
sheriff. “They were to be married soon, 
and this has made her insane. Can’t some 
one take her away?” 

Her friends tried to take her from the 
shaft, but she fought loose from them. 

“He is there,” she cried, “I tell you I 
heard him groaning at the bottom of the 
shaft.” 

Then a great shout arose as the people 
saw Homer Files climb over the curbing 
into the bucket, and heard his demand to 
be lowered to the bottom. 

Before anyone could interefere, Minnie 
Tinsley was turning the windlass. A dozen 
hands rushed to her assistance. 

‘he old well diggers declared that he 
was being lowered to certain death, At 
every click of the windlass they expected 
to hear the er 





sh of the collapsing curbing. 
Some of the listening ones declared that 
they could already hear the fatal sound of 
pouring sand. 

In the midst of the great suspense, the 
last turn of the windlass was taken, and 
the clear signal for hoisting was given. 

What could it mean? The people scarce- 
ly breathed. 

An excited whisper from the men at the 
windiass, a word to the sheriff, and he held 
up his hand, 

“Your prayers, good people,” he said. 
“The box went down with one, it is coming 
up with two.” 

A few minutes of breathless silence, and 
a great shout arose as the box came to the 
surface with Homer Files holding in his 
arms the unconscious form of Phil Morris, 
Then the superhuman endurance of the 
guilty hero gave way, and the two men lay 
stretched out upon the sand, while the 
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sheriff and his men tried to keep the joyful 
One all that 
needed, and she, with a face radiant as an 
angel’s, was doing all that could be done. 


people back. could do was 


The collapse of the shaft came in a.moment 
after the men were out, and the dreadful 
sounds of falling earth were mingled with 
the shouts of the people. 
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box. Time had been nothing to him, till 
he heard sounds of men working near him. 
With some returning energy he had worked 
toward them, to find at last, their shaft de- 
serted.” 

But his groans of despair had been heard, 
and he was saved. 


Early the next afternoon, the people gath- 
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“ON THE WAY TO THE VILLAGE, HE CAME 7 


In an hour, Phil Morris could tell his 
story. “The crushed curbing,” he said, 


“had folded together over the bucket like 


a roof, holding the earth above him. He 
had shouted till exhausted, and no one 


heard him. Then he thought to cut the 


rope where it was attached to the sand 






TO THE HOUSE WHERE MINNIE TINSLEY LIVE! .” 


ered around the cabin, but few of the mul- 
titude could hear the words said by the 


minister to a most deserving bride and 
groom, “Whom God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” And the heart- 


iest congratulations came from repentant 
Homer Files. 








AMERICA’S MODEL HOTEL. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEW PHILANTHROPIC ENTERPRISE INAUGURATED BY MR. 


DO. 


MILLS. 


BY A STAFF FDITOR OF OUR DAY. 


HE MILL’S MODEL HOTEL, recently 
opened in the city of New York, is 
probably the most remarkable insti- 

tution of the kind in the new world. It 
is a palace of luxury thrown open to the 
public at a poor man’s price. For 20 ecnts 
a day, one can here obtain all the comforts 
known to the art of modern hostelry. For 
50 cents a day, one can be housed and fed 
like a prince of the blood. 

The originator of this unique enterprise 
is the well-known philanthrop‘st and cap- 
italist, Mr. D.O. Mills. It is the first of a 
chain of model hotels and tenements whieh 
he is erecting in New York, and which he 
hopes will be copied in every great city in 
the United States and Canada. The new 
venture is not vaunted as a charity. It is 
strictly a business investment, which Mr. 
Mills believes will return a handsome 
profit, but, in reality, is the highest form of 
charity, in that it helps the poor man to 
help himself. 

Mr. Mills has long been a close student 
of the social condition of the masses in the 
great cities. During a recent sojourn in 
England, he was delighted with the mode] 
hotels operated with financial success and 
great benefit to the working classes, by 
Lord Rowden. He determined to confer a 
similar boon upon his own countrymen, 
and the magnificent hotel erected cn 
Bleeker and Sullivan streets is the result. 
It contains 1,560 rooms. There is an im- 
mense restaurant where an excellent meal 
can be obtained for 10 cents, lavatories 
and bath rooms, and smoking rooms fin- 
ished in white marble, a library stocked 
with the cream of ancient and modern 
literature, beds as soft as any in New 
York. 


As one enters the building, he is struck - 


with astonishment at the combination of 
magnificence and simplicity apparent every- 


where. The marble entrance is imposing, 
but it is not until one enters the great 
reading rooms—gazes up at the ceiling a 
sheer hundred feet distant, that he stands 
silent with wonder at the grandeur of this 


“poor man’s palace.” 


HOW THE HOUSE IS BUILT 


The building is ten stories high, and built 
of enameled brick and limestone. The 
roof is of massive copper, and the structure 
is fire proof from top to bottom. 

The following description of the building 
recently apeared in the New York Trib- 
une: 

“The house is built in two parts, each in 
the form of a hollow square, having a 
courtyard reaching to the top and ending 
in a skylight. These two square buildings 
are connected by a tower, in which are the 
elevators and staireases. The entrance 
leads into a hall or vestibule, on either side 
of which is an office, where the room tick- 
ets will be sold to those who will patronize 
These rooms are really the 
hotel offices; but the clerks in charge will 


the house. 


not be compelled to show diagrams of the 
floors to their patrons, because the 1,560 
rooms which the house contains and which 
are distributed on nine floors of the build- 
ing, are all alike, except as to location. 
Each room has at least one window fac- 
ing either the court or the street; each is 
furnished with a good bed, having a first- 
class hair mattress, a hair and a feather 
pillow, linen and blankets to suit the sea- 
son. The rooms facing the streets are pro- 
vided with buff rolling shades, and those 
toward the court have little figured Swiss 
curtains, which, together with the strip 
with which each room is furnished, give 
the apartment, although it is only five feet 
wide and seven feet long, a homelike ap- 
pearance. There will be no room for argu- 
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ment as to the price of the sleeping apart- 
ments, because they will all cost alike, 20 
cents a night; and the duties of the hotel 
clerk at the Mills House will be compara- 
tively light. 

A few steps back into the vestibule is a 
marble stairway leading to the court or to 
the apartments above, and on either side 
of this stairway steps lead to the basement, 
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guests may have their trunks stored and 


taken care of, and near this there is a 
great space fitted up with lockers of vari- 


ous sizes. 
’ 


LOCKERS AND WASIIROOMS. 
As the rooms are too small to admit of 
anything more than a bed and a chair, 


each occupant of a room receives a key 

















MR. D. 


O. 


MILLS, 


Builder of the Mills Model Hotel and Tenement. 


where the restaurant is situated. The ar- 
rangement has been so made that persons 
who wish to go to the restaurant do not in- 
terfere or come in contact with those on 
their way to the rooms. The basement 
contains also a large, well-appointed bak- 
ery, a laundry, and all the machinery re- 
quisite for lighting, heating and operating 
the elevators, and a complete ice plant. 
There is also a large trunk room, where 


to a locker, where he may place his be- 
longings and that they are safe 
and well taken care of, and at the same 
time accessible at all times. 


know 


The lockers 
vary in size, and this part of the building 
will be found one of the greatest conven- 
iences to those who patronize it. There 
are two washrooms on this floor, each con- 
taining 100 basins, and a number of rain- 
baths fitted in the 


most modern style. 
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Beyond the bath place, is an apartment 
which shows that men with limited ward- 
robes will not be unlooked for guests. This 
apartment is a wash room, “where,” as the 
superintendent of the building explained, 
“the man who has only one shirt may wash 
it and where it will dry while he waits.” 
This place is fitted with an improved dry- 
ing apparatus by means of which, together 
with water and soap properly applied, men 
may become transformed in a few minutes 
and may advance One step nearer the godly 
state. 

But the most striking feature of the 
house one sees after ascending the stairs 
in the main hall and when he enters one of 
the great courts, 50 feet square and 100 
feet high. Here one gains an idea of the 
immensity of the building and the glass 
floor, the glass roof and the walls of daz- 
zling whiteness all mark the perfect clean- 
liness and freshness of the house, while 
the whole style of architecture is such as 
to relieve it of anything “institutional.” 
This is equally noticeable in the front of 
the building, where the windows have been 
so arranged that the good effect is not 
lost. 


WINDOWS WITHOUT GLASS. 


The windows facing the court have a 
wire screen instead of glass, because the 
courts are heated and the means of ven- 
tilation are such that the open windows 
give the best results. Bach of the build- 
ings is provided with four great aspirating 
flues, each having at the top an electric 
fan which exhausts the air from the corri- 
dors on each story. These fans are of 
sufficient capacity to change the air in the 
whole building every twenty minutes. Mr. 
Flagg says that the building is the most 
perfectly ventilated structure in New York. 

On the floor above the court, and running 
the whole length of the Bleekerstreet front, 
is a series of parlors, decorated with orn- 
amental plaster work and finished in a 
most artistic manner. This is divided into 
three parts, the central one being the li- 
brary, with smoking and reading rooms at 
either end. It is the intention of Mr. Mills 
to have these rooms furnished so that they 
will attract the guests in the house and be 


a means of keeping them from the street. 
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With the exception of these parlors and 
the apartments on the lower floor, the rest 
of the house is given over to the small 
rooms. The corridors leading te these 
rooms are all six feet wide, are steam- 
- heated, and the floors are laid in concrete, 
making the house absolutely fire-proof. 
The partitions between the rooms go up 
to within one foot of the ceiling, except in 
a few instances where the partitions ex- 
tend to the ceiling, and these rooms are 
intended for men who may be ill and re- 
quire perfect quiet and = privacy. The 
partitions between the cubicles, by which 
name the little rooms are known, are made 


of plaster over wire screens, the only 
































ENTRANCE TO MILLS HOUSE Nv. 1. 


woodwork in the house being that used on 
the doors and window sashes. There are 


no wood trimmings around the doors. 
IN THE RESTAURANT 


The restaurant is about ninety feet 
square, 18 feet high, and can seat comfort- 
ably four hundred people. No definite 
plans have been made as to the charges, 
but it is believed that meals of a good and 
wholesome character will be furnished at 
about 30 cents a day, which will make liv- 
ing in the Mills House cost about 50 cents a 


day. 
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“There is not a building in New York,” 
said Mr. Flagg, “which is more perfectly 
finished than the Mills House. Mr. Mills 
has studied every detail, and nothing has 
been left undone which could make the 
building more secure or cheerful, or which 
could make the occupants more comfort- 
able.” 

The restaurants connected with the 
hotels will be supplied with the best of 
everything. Cigars and tobacco will be 
sold to the guests of the house, but liquor 
will be excluded. This will give the hotels 
a tone which will repel the “tramp” and 
the “bum,” and make them doubly attrac- 
tive for the better class. The whole 
scheme, in which Mr. Mills has invested 
about $1,250,000, is not a charity, but a bus- 
iness venture, which has for its object the 
best hotel accommodations for worthy 
people, for the least money. 


rik CAREER OF THE BUILDER. 


The various charitable enterprises of 
Mr. Mills show him to be one of the 
wisest and most far-seeing philanthropists 
of the day. 
since for the founding in the University 
of California of a chair of “Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy and Civil Polity.” One 


He gave $100,000 some years 


of his many benefactions in the city of 
New York is “The Training School for 
Male Nurses.” But the crown and climax 
of philanthropic wisdom is surely reached 
in the system of model hotels and tene- 
ments he is now engaged in building. 

His business career is the incarnation of 
American honesty combined with enter- 


prise. Descended from an old New Eng- 
land family, that came to America before 
the Revolutionary war, and compelled to 
make his own way in the world, at the age 
of 17, through the death of his father, he 
has, from his youth up, shown himself to 
be cool, clear-headed, capable and self-re- 
liant and spotless in character. From the 
day he entered practical affairs, he has 
steadily forged forward until at present 
he is one of the foremost bankers of Amer- 
ica. He is president of the leading bank of 
Sacramento: “The Bank of D. O. Mills Co.” 
He built up “The Bank of California” and 
retired. But when it was about to fail, 
through the mismanagement of his succes- 
sor, he stepped in and saved it from de- 
struction. Since 1880, Mr. Mills has made 
his home in New York City. One of his 
first investments was in the construction 
of the superb office building on Broad 
street, which bears his name, and is today 
the headquarters of the greatest aggrega- 
tion of important corporations in New 
York City. He has a similar business block 
in San Francisco. 

Mr. Mills has two children, Ogden and 
Elizabeth. The latter is the wife of White- 
law Reid. 

Personally, Mr. Mills is modest in man- 
ner, robust, of medium height, and kindly 
disposition. The work which he has in- 
augurated of improving the condition of 
the dwellers in the cheaper lodging houses, 
is one that will doubtless be watched with 
deep interest by all who have the welfare 
of their fellow-men at heart. It bids fair 


to prove a successful venture, 
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A PRINCE OF HUMORISTS. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE FAR-FAMED 


ROBERT J. BURDETTE.—HIS FIRST PUBLIC 


APPEARANCE.—THE STORY OF HIS LIFE.—HIS AIMS AND IDEALS.—PLANS 


FOR THE FUTURE.—A MESSAGE FOR YOUNG MEN. 


‘A merrier man, 
Within the limits of 


becoming mirth, 


I never spent an hour’s talk withal.” 


HO can estimate the benefit to hu- 
manity of the millions of smiles, 
and the hilarious laughs caused 

by the tongue and pen of that prince of 
humorists, Bob Burdette? Better than a 
earload of pills or a ton of capsules, are his 
articles that compel the reader to laugh 
till he cries, or his lectures which nearly 
drive h‘s hearers into hysterics. 

If his writings are captivating, the man, 
himself, is enchanting. I called at his 
flower-encircled home in tthe beautiful 
Quaker City suburb of Bryn Mawr, one 
bright day last summer, almost trembling 
lest the manufacturer of wit might, in his 
leisure moments, be a pessimistic dyspep- 
tic. Happily, my fears were groundless. I 
found one of the kindest, most sympathetic 
men it has ever been my fortune to encoun- 
ter. He welcomed me cordially, clad in a 
bieyele suit. He is short in stature, and 
speaks in low, musical tones. He posses- 
ses such strong personal magnetism, that 
you can feel his inspiring presence a good 
thirty feet distant. “A merry heart doeth 
good like a medicine.” 

Mr. Burdette has given his time almost 
exclusively to the lecture field for the last 
few years, with the exception of occasional 
articles written for the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and other leading periodicals. It was 
in December, 1876, that Mr. Burdette, then 
editor of the Burlington, Iowa, Hawkeye, 
administered ‘his first lecture to an audi- 
ence in the opera house at Keokuk, Ia. 
The effect of the treatment was immediate, 
all the patients survived, declared them- 
selves happily benefited, and the greater 
number of them are still living. In the 


score of years since then, this Physician of 


Love's Labor's Lost. 


the Merry Heart has dispensed his “Good 
Medicine” in answer to over three thou- 
sand calls; not a large practice, but a very 
comfortable one. After the fashion of the 
id practitioners of his school, he still 
isits his patients at their homes, carries 
his “Good Medicines” with him, and fills 
his prescriptions from his own saddle- 
bags. 


rHE STORY OF HIS LIFE 


Mr. Burdette was born in Greensboro, 
Greene county, Pennsylvania, July 30, 1844. 
\t the early age of 2 years, outgrew his 
birth-place, and migrated with his parents 
to Cincinnati, thus entering upon a wan- 
dering career which has marked his comet- 
like existence. 

Following the course of empire, removed 
to Peoria, TIll., in 1852. He received his 
education in the schools of that city, be- 
¢inning at “Hinman’s,” the most ancient 
and famous of Peoria’s private schools; 
was graduated from the high school in 
1861. Stood third in a class of three. By 
delicate diplomacy, however, he induced his 
fellows to adopt as the class motto, “Ex 
pede Herculem,” and thus was graduated 
with honors. Was never on easy, intimate 
terms with his mathematics, standing in 
reverent awe before almost any combina- 
tion of figures, but managed to _ pull 
through by dint of incessant plodding. 
Was blessed, from childhood, with ready 
facility in composition, and drove a thriv- 
ing business with other boys in this line, 
writing essays for gifted mathematicians 
who, in turn, coached him through the dry 
and rockv “bad lands” of geometry and 
trigonometry. Was also gifted—or plagued 
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—with a keen sense of humor, which fre- 
quently got him into as much trouble as 
it kept him out of. Learned, early in life, 
that it is a thorn in the hand to laugh at 
the right thing at the wrong time. 

In 1862, on his 18th birthday, he enlisted 
in Co, C, 47th Illinois Infantry. 
in the ranks through the war, receiving 


He served 


honorable mention for special coolness and 


courage in the assault on the works at 
Vicksburg, May 22, 1863. After the war, 
he was a clerk in the Peoria Postoffice. 


Eventually, he shared the fate of all office- 
holders, and then taught school in Trivoli 
In 
1868, he went to New York to study art. 
He had an ambition—or thought he had, to 
become an artist. 


township, Peoria county, for one year. 


Dreamed of painting a 
great historical picture, as large as the 
of 
twenty-five dollar’s worth of paint, to say 
Studied 
awhile and decided that suicide was wick- 
if it there 
quicker and pleasanter ways of dying than 
to 
was given the position of night editor on 
the Wrote 


heads” for the telegraph, and was proud of 


side a barn, containing not less than 


nothing of varnish and dryer. 


ed, and even wasn’t, were 


by starvation. Returned Peoria and 


Peoria Transcript. “seare 


them. Found at once the occupation he 


had been looking for. Wondered that he 
hadn’t found it before, so congenial it 
was. He was enthusiastic over every line 
of it. No picture so beautiful as a damp 


proof slip. Nothing could be cleaner than 


ink. The inky-papery smell of the editor- 
To look out into 
at 2 
when the printers were rushing the last 
Patton, the 


urging greater speed with old-fashioned 


ial room was a perfume. 


the composing room o'clock a. m., 


takes, and Sam foreman, was 
persuasion and peremptory reminders to 
that 
was simply 


“the gentleman on forge seven” “this 
wasn’t an afternoon paper,” 
When at last the 


down, and the lights were turned off, leav- 


inspiring. forms went 
ing the third floor of the old Transcript 


building at 3 o’clock in the morning, was 
like leaving home. 
felt the fascination of daily newspaper 


work, will understand this. 


Any man who has once 


AN INSPIRING HELPMEET. 


79 


les, 


March 4, 18 3urdette was married to 
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Miss Caroline Spaulding Garrett, daughter 
of Auren Garrett, a prominent merchant 
of Peoria. Mrs. Burdette wasan invalid dur- 
ing the greater part of her married life. 

But she was a woman of indomitable will 
and courage. Through nine years of help- 
lessness her spirit triumphed over her in- 
cessant pain, and in all the agony that was 
slowly distorting hands and limbs, she was 
cheery, bright, hopeful, a wonder and an 
inspiration to all who were blessed by her 
Whatever 
whatever name or place he won in his pro- 


friendship. her husband was, 
fession, he owed to her unflagging encour- 
‘ her 
ready tact and rare common sense. Her 
name should be coupled with every line 
She was his 


agement, her cheery co-operation, 


he wrote after his marriage. 
pilot. She knew how to hold him steadily 
to a purpose, and this she could do without 
She was very fond of 
“Hiawatha” to 


letting him know it. 
quoting a passage from 
him: 


‘As unto the bow the cord is. 

So unto the man is woman, 

Though she bends him she obeys: him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows 
Useless each without the other.” 

The story of his entrance upon the lec- 
the 


frightened man, who in all his life hardly 


ture platform in 1876, distrustful, 


knew what ache or sickness was, shrink- 
ing from what he said “he just simply 
couldn’t do,” and the brave little invalid, 
singing to him, coaxing him, encouraging 
him, leading and pushing him, urging him 
to his desk night after night, until the first 
“The and Fall of the Mou- 


was finished; then her being car- 


lecture- Rise 
stiache,” 
ried into the opera house, propped up with 
pillows in an arm chair, to see him safely 


through his debut—all too long a story to 


be told here—fairly illustrates her power 
over him and the controlling influence of 


her character in shaping his career. One 
to them, Robert J. Bur- 
dette, Jr., now a student in Haverford col- 


child was born 


lege, near Philadelphia. 


It was in 1872 that Burdette went on 
the Burlington, Iowa, Hawkeye, as editor- 
tal writer. In 1880, he removed to Phila- 


delphia in order to secure medical treat- 
3urdette. They never re- 
They fell in love with 


ment for Mrs. 


turned to the west. 
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the city of homes and its beautiful envi- 
rons, and took up their residence in one of 
its suburbs. Here, am‘d the loveliest 
surroundings, hope promised them a long 
afternoon of mellow sunshine and quiet 
shadows; peace was in their home, and a 
child’s prattle and laughter made music 
within its walls; they were happy and 
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pain-racked body, and the home sanctified 
by her suffering and joyous life could never 
again be what it was when she was its 
soul. “Carrie, the name by which her 
friends loved her, is graven on the little 
stone where she sleeps in the burial 
ground of the Baptist Church in Bryn 
Mawr. And in this suburb of Philadelphia, 





ROBERT J. 


content. But, even as it was written long 
ago: 

“And as for me, when I c1me from Padan, 
Rachel died by me in the land of Canaan 
in the way, when yet there’ was 
but a little way to come unto Ephrath: 
and I buried her there in the way of Eph- 
rath; the same is Bethlehem.” 

Mrs. Burdette attained the crown of 
martyrdom May 24, 1884. The strong, 
brave, singing spirit was freed from the 
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Bryn Mawr, is the home where live her 


husband, her son and her sister. 


HIS WORK IN THE EAST 


After leaving the west, for seven years 
Burdette wrote on the Brooklyn Eagle. 
\fter that, he wrote, with some regularity, 
for other periodicals, but I'ttle by little 
the platform drew him away from the 
less remunerative work of the desk. Dur- 


ing the past summer he has been a regu- 
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lar contributor to the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, but the platform claims most of his 
attention. 

“Oh,” the says, “there is no comparison 
between the profits of written and spoken 
literature. Lecturing is a paying busi- 
ness. A man gets up, talks for ninety 
minutes, gets a hundred dollars for it; 
does the same thing the next night, and 
the next day for, say, one hundred nights. 
Is any editor going to pay him a hundred 
dollars for the same article every day for 
three months? I trow not. At the same 
time, if any man thinks that getting a 
lecture fee is just like picking up money 
on the Klondike, let him get out his pro- 


the States so dead broke that an empty 
hole would jingle in their pockets. ‘I 
have known more than one man to sail out 
on the stormy lecture field in the cabin of 
the Yukon packet, and return via_ the 
Great Unpopular Overland Route, which 
the same is exceeding rocky and the end 
thereof tendeth to poverty.” 

Burdette has, in the hands of his pub- 
lishers, The Bowen-Merrill Co., of Indian- 
apolis, a new book—“Chimes From a Jes- 
ter’s Bells,” which will be issued this fall. 
The cover is designed by Robert J. Bur- 
dette, Jr., who can hardly be said to inher- 
it his father’s artistic skill, because he dis- 
plays far greater ability in this direction 


spectus and try it. There are some men than the humorist ever possessed. One of 
who go to the Klondike, where they kick the dreams of the two men is that by and 
nuggets of gold out of the snow as they’ by they will work together. The Junior 
walk along, and walk all the way back to Burdette is a clever writer, also, original 
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in thought and style, and has done some 
very creditable work on the “Index,” the 
magazine of Haverford College Grammar 
School, 


THE HUMORIST’S HOME LIFE. 


3urdette’s home life is very quiet. He is 
a devoted lover of flowers, and his rose 
garden is his gymnasium. Probably his 
favorite flower is the heliotrope, because in 
“the old days” Carrie Garrett so often 
wore a spray of the tiny blossoms at her 
belt. He rarely writes with a pen, prefer- 
ring the typewriter, alike for celerity of 
mechanical work, and composition, mental 
composition. 

He is a deacon in the Lower Merion Bap- 
tist Church, and a licensed preacher. He 
preaches regularly in the Baptist Church 
at Gladwyne, a village near Philadelphia. 
He enjoys rugged health three hundred 
and sixty-five days a year, and says he 
wouldn’t know that he had a stomach if it 
didn’t get hungry three times a day. At- 
tributes much of his sense of humor to his 
freedom from dyspepsia. His favorite 
book, as a rule, is the one which he is read- 
ing at the time, but for stand-bys, when 
the other things become a trifle weari- 


wn 
a | 
a | 


some, he turns to Thackeray and Carlyle. 
“They never grow stale,” he says, “a man 
never finishes either of them.” 

“For the days to come,” he says, “I am 
just waiting for the boy to get through 
college, and then I am going to quit the 
lecture field, unless my lead ‘pinches out’ 
before that time, or some of the bright, 
clever youngsters—God bless them—who 
are clustering in the center of the stage 
just now, crowd me off—then we will work 
together. The desk work, I love. I had 
rather write one day, than lecture s‘x 
weeks. But, by lecturing one day, I can 
afford to write for six weeks; see?” 

Betwen the humorist and the poet, James 
Whitcomb Riley, there exists a warm and 
intimate friendship which extends back 
over a score of years. “Nobody knows 
Jamesie,” Burdette says, “quite so well as 
I do. The great, big loving heart of the 
man; the keen, delicate sensibilities that 
so often shut him up within himself; the 
nervous suffering he endures when he 
goes before an audience; the very sweet- 
and himself! And his 





ness of his nature 
work? Why, his best songs, the truest, 
the strongest and the tenderest, he hasn’t 


sung for us, yet.” 
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THE RAM'S HORN, CHICAGO. 


THE POOREST MAN IN THE WORLD. 
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A JOYFUL CHRISTMAS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF OTTO BRENNEKAM. 


By ALVIN T. 


Oh, love, that for us the heavens has parted, 

Which came down my misery to partake. 

What great motive to action thee has started, 

To come to this vale of tears for my sake? 
It was love herself that did it: 

She like a mother saw me for compassion fit 

The sounds of these words floated out in 
song into the stormy night from the quiet 
little room of the parsonage with a straw 
thatched roof there at the strand. The 
winds being roused to action hold festival 
on holy night in the powerful accords of 
winter like strong rushing organ tones, but 
they celebrate the birth of Him, who also 
commands wind and wave. 

Poor, weak man in his comfortable 
home, feeling a holy awe, praises him with 
prayer, who in the rush and roar of the 
world, gave peace and a sure hope beyond 
the world. 

While the winds raved and stormed, 
moaned and whistled around the small 
house, causing it to tremble in the joints 
as if about to bear away this human strue- 
ture and hurl it into the seething waves, 
and the lamp diffused a dim, trembling 
light, and the stove sent out a refreshing 
heat, then the white haired, aged sire went 
to the two, who were singing at the organ: 

“Yes, children, love herself has done it. 
Just as we feel more at ease in the secure 
peace of our home in contrast to the wild 
commotion without, which rushes against 
the solid foundation of the house, making 
it tremble, but not destroying it, indeed 
threatening destruction, but not accom- 
plishing it, so it isa picture of the feelings 
of the Christian heart at the holy festi- 
val, enjoying the protection of its Lord in 
the midst of the movements and storms of 
the surrounding world. The manger, which 
contained the Savior, became our fortress, 
our rock, to which we may flee for peace 
when all other things pass away. 

“Children,” and they both come toward 
him, “it was such an evening that took 
away my father and mother at one stroke. 


LUDWIG, 


They fell into their watery grave, and [ 
alone remtined, a poor, forsaken orphan, 
and yet I was not forsaken. Love, herself, 
has done it. On an evening like this | had 
to part from your mother, Elizabeth, after 
she had searcely given you life, and left 
me behind, a lonesome man. And though 
my heart was very sad, still | was not de- 


} 


serted. A wonderful light beamed ou: of 
the manger at Bethlehem, and in this 
light I could think of her as waiting for 
me, and the heat of comfort, which it 
gave, enabled me to go on and_ bring 
strength and consolation to the huts 
around us, where, alas, widows, orphans 


and parents lament for those who went 


away from home in glad hope, but who 
never came back, only leaving pain be- 
hind. God be praised, whoever has rece‘ved 
such comfort and help can also testify of 
it to others in words and life. Love, her- 
self, brought you to me, John, that I 
might confidently give my daughter to 
you. Love, herself, granted me the joyful 
consolation that in these days of my old 
age and weakness I do not need to leave 
this home, which saw my struggles, work, 
suffering and joys, but that I may stay 
with you and in my weakness rejoice in 
your strength and your work while I rest. 
As you were my assistant, I now may be- 
come yours, and continue to labor in the 
congregation, among my children, all of 
whom I baptized, joined in marriage and 
My God, I 
thank Thy loving kindness for this evening 


brought them to the Lord. 


of life, whose gentle twilight shall change 
into the bright dawn of the eternal morn- 
ing, because the light shone in Bethlehem 
keeps on getting brighter and shall never 
goout. Yes, children, sing that dear hymn 
to me once more.” 

The strong voice of the bridegroom 
united with the tender tones of the bride 
in a soft harmony, as they sang, similar 
to that which joined their hearts and hands 
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and the trembling lips of the aged man 
whispered the words after them like an 
angelic message from the distant heavenly 
heights: 

‘*And now indeed an everlasting life I found, 

Wealth, honor, joy for me his gift does seal. 

I to him and him to me is truly bound. 
Whose love within me active now I feel. 
I am content and feel at rest, 
Because the pure stream of his love for me is best.”’ 

“T am content and feel at rest,” now 
murmured the father, as the tones of the 
after playing pass away. “If I only could 
be quite so,” he said, and his head slowly 
drooped as one pearly tear after another 
rolled down and a timid sigh came from the 
breast: “My son, my Martin! will eternal 
love also find you, my son, my son?” 

His daughter knelt down before him, 
took hold of his knees and caressed his 
wrinkled cheeks: “Father, do not weep he 
must, he will come again and be a differ- 
ent man, a son worthy of such a father. 
God’s love will find him again, and he will 
find God. In the evening there will be 
light. In the light of divine love you will 
also see him, won again by him, who seeks 
the lamb until he finds it. Father, do not 
weep.” 

The young man also passed his hand 
gently over the white head of the father. 
In the strength of the young man’s hope- 
ful faith, and the girl’s gentleness, a mild 
consolation comes into the timid heart of 
the father, and his tears slowly dry up. 
As nature starts into new life after a thun- 
der shower, and thankfully stretches up 
its leaves and limbs refreshed to the light 
of the sun, so, here, the tear-moistened 
eyes gaze hopefully towards heaven. The 
old man drew his children to his breast, 
regardless of the unruly elements that roar 
and crash through space on the outside. 
Here was a quiet peace hopefully looking 
to him whose love confirmed these excel- 
lent words: “Christ in heaven, and heaven 
on earth.” 

“And now, little father, let us prepare 
our table for Christmas.” |The young peo- 
ple hastend away and began their prepar- 
ations in the next room. The father re- 
mained in his seat, wrapped in thought, 
and his thoughts roamed back far into the 
past and to a great distance from that 
place. He sees a happy, promising boy 


play about his knees, then the youth 
departs from home with his blessing. He 
sees him come home with bright eyes and 
yearning love for the sacred calling, which 
he had chosen. Then, for the first time, 
his son comes back with darkness and mist 
around that once bright eye, through 
which he once could lok into his soul like 
into a bright mirror. Though he begged 
and entreated, the heart of his son re- 
mained obdurate. He left his home again 
with his guilt unrepented, unforgiven. 
vil reports reach the father’s ears of the 
turbulent society into which his Martin 
had come, and of the wicked doings into 
which he was drawn at the college. With 
a heavy heart he went to the small univer- 
sity town to plead with his son and to re- 
gain him to himself, but his son had dis- 
appeared. 

His tears flowed again. He had cele- 
brated Christmas twice without his son, not 
knowing where he was. Today is the third 
time. Is he destined to go home into the 
eternal habitations without seeing him 
again, without a hand of blessing having 
taken his guilt away, without a parting 
prayer to give him strength for a new 
life? He folded his hands and prayed: 
“Lord, give ear unto my prayers. May 
they surround my distant child like a 
protecting wall. Lord, let my prayer draw 
my son towards me with thy help.” 

A dull, heavy roar is heard through the 
moaning storm. The aged man listens 
again to make sure that he heard aright. 
But the sound is repeated again and again 
that the window panes tinkle and rattle as 
if sharing the terrors of those whose cries 
for help rose above the commotion of the 
storm and the sea. The lovers quickly 
came from the Christmas tree and has- 
tened to the father. Alas, they know those 
sounds only too well, which came to them 
before from a multitude of young persons 
in their desperate struggles for life in the 
midst of the storm, the waves and the 
breakers. They know well the meaning of 
that ery of distress from a disabled vessel 
toiling in the folds of the deep, that cry, 
which they heard so often—and the follow- 
ing morning the bodies were washed on 
shore, whose pale faces the day before 
were full of life and looking with anxious 
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hope for those who should come to their 
rescue, 

Signs of activity are heard in the vil- 
lage. Fluttering Eghts. hurrying’ steps, 
loud calling give evidence that the cry of 
distress was heard, that the love which 
made active preparations for Christmas at 
home, the love that saved a whole world 
also, urged these people from their homes 
to go to the rescue of those who are perish- 
ing in the sea. ‘ 

Then John affectionately embraced his 
bride and said, beseechingly: “Eliza- 
beth, I must go out. I cannot stay in the 
security of this quiet room, when persons 
are struggling for their lives without, and 
others go to their rescue. [ am also a 
child born on this coast, and formerly I 
used to row out with the others to give 
assistance to those in danger. I can now, 
at least, stand on shore to lend a helping 
hand, if necessary, to the wounded and 
dying. Make a room ready, and keep beds 
prepared for any case. May God help us 
in our endeavors.” 

Then he hastened his preparations to 
go out. “Now, now, you, want to go out 
this holy night? Do you want to leave me 
alone in this great fear? John, I beg of 


” 





you, for God’s sake 

“Dear Elizabeth, why should I not go on 
holy night, on this night in particular? 
Shall I preach love to others, and not prac- 
tice it myself? Others teach that we 
should bring large offerings and shall I de- 
cline to do a little? Shall I rejoice in the 
greatest love of a Savior, and rest at home 
while I am called to go out and act? No, 
Elizabeth, in the recesses of your brave 
heart, you do not desire such a husband, 
and preacher. See how father’s eyes shine 
and how he winks his approval at my 
words. Do you not know when he per- 
formed the work of h's office in the years of 
his strength that he always tried to save 
at such times? Shall I be an unworthy 
suecessor to him?” 

He bowed before the aged sire, who 
placed his hand approvingly on his head. 
With a warm kiss he embraced the girl 
once more, then rushed out and Elizabeth 
buried her head in her father’s lap. With 
kind words he quieted her beating heart. 
She prayed to the heavenly Father for 
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her lover’s safety, and her anxiety and 
fear are hushed. As a worthy daughter of 
a Christian man, a worthy bride, as a 
brave child of the coast she goes, as she 
often did before, and prepares a resting 
place for those who may be saved. 

More fiercely howled the storm, and more 
boisterous sounds came over from the 
wild commotion of the seething breakers, 
and at intervals lights shot up in the dis- 
turbance, rockets sent up by the disabled 
ship, to show the way to the life boats. 
Dark and quiet stood the Christmas tree, 
whose lights, signifying salvation, could 
only then be kindled when those lights in 
the distance calilng for help, had received 
an answer to their summons. 

All preparations in the house were now 
made for those who might come, but no 
‘all, no hastening step had come to an- 
nounce the successful issue of the work of 
rescue. Only the uproar of the elements 
became more violent and the house bent 
lower, groaning and creaking under the 
fierce assaults of the hurricane. Eliza- 
beth stood with folded hands at the win- 
dow, staring out into the dark night, 
whither her lover had gone. 

A hand softly touched her shoulder. She 
started up from her reverie, turned around 
and saw her father standing behind her 
ready to go out. 

“Come, child, neither can I stay in the 
house any longer. We have done our duty 
here, in case the Lord should send us some 
guests. I cannot remain here idle. What 
was once suitable for a strong man, may 
now also be furnished for an aged one. 
Child, I know that you can face the storm, 
and you shall support your old father 
when his body becomes weak.” 

Though Elizabeth begged h'm to stay, the 
father was firm and soon they were out in 
the darkness struggling with the flerce 
east wind. The daughter had a firm hold 
on the old man’s arm, and held him up 
when his feet faltered. Each step had to 
be wrested from the wind, which whirled 
and tugged at their garments, their feet 
sank into the wet, crackling sand, but step 
by step they bravely went on toward the 
strand. They already saw by the light, 
which repeatedly flared up from the ship, 
the dark mass of people collected on the 
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shore, they saw the colossal ship by the 
light that played around it in the darkness 
and how it was lifted up and hurled about, 
dancing like a toy on the waves 





and now, 
behold, there, high on top of the breakers 
floated a small boat filled with men, 
another flash and the white caps seemed 
to devour it amidst the thunderous roaring 
of the turbulent waves—again, it was hid- 
den in darkness. But a ery of joy on 
shore informed them that the small boat 
with its precious freight was safely borne 
by the wave toward the strand. These 
two had now reached the shore. The old 
men and the women looked respectfully at 
their pastor, who had first sent out his 
prospective son-in-law, and now in this 
fierce storm he, himself, and his daughter 
stood among them. 

Elizabeth looked anxiously around for 
her lover, among the bystanders. She 
scanned the sharp features of the weather- 
beaten faces as they were revealed to her 
in the darkness by the flaring toreches— 
but he was not there. <A sailor’s wife 
then came to her and pointed her hand 
to the distant, sinking ship. 

“Miss, you have chosen a good man for 2 
husband. They needed one more man for 
the life boat, then he jumped in and took a 
firm grip on the oars, and, look there”—a 
bright light illumined the space around the 
ship—‘there steers the boat!” And dark- 
ness again shut out the scene. 

The father was now among the wrecked 
ones that were brought to shore. Eliza- 
beth, with her hands tightly pressed over 
her beating heart, looked into the distance. 
Oh, if her gaze could only penetrate the 
darkness, her hands uphold and _ protect 
him who dared to celebrate such a Christ- 
mas! 

The saved ones were taken to other 
houses, for, in answer to the questioning 
look of the father, they still pointed sea- 
ward, where two boats were still contend- 
ing with the waves, in one of them was 
the young man. Now the father and daugh- 
ter stood close with their arms around 
each other. The drizzling rain soaked their 
garments, the rolling waves struck the 
shore and cast their spray over them, the 
cutting east wind st‘ffened their limbs and 
threatened to overthrow them. There— 
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another boat is rocking on the white break- 
ers—a cry of terror goes forth from many 
voices, the boat is capsized. Two persons 
swim for the shore. Some wade out to 
meet them, throwing out ropes and holding 
rods towards them. And whom are they 
now drawing to land? It is John, holding 
another man with his strong arm, whom he 
had torn from the waves and kept a firm 
hold on him in great danger to himself, for 
the other man was unconscious. When 
safe on land, he heaved a d-ep sigh, and also. 
passed into unconsciousness, being over- 
come by his exertions. And now, for the 
first time, his arm relaxed its hold from the 
other man, whom he had firmly clasped, 
and who lay near him snowy white in ap- 
pearance like a dead person. This man he 
saved to a new lease of life? From a watery 
grave to a resting place in the cool earth? 
Who can say it? God only knows. 

Elizabeth sat by the side of her lover and 
stroked his soft hand, which had before 
that moment been so strong and courage- 
ous in doing the vigorous deed, prompted 
by his heart. Thoughtful and glad, her 
eye rested upon the dear face, which was 
again overcast with the warm, red color of 
life like the morning sunlight sheds over 
the re-awakened earth. With her fervent 
thanks for his deliverance, united her 
thankfulness toward God for such a com- 
panion. What will and can he be to her, 
who is able t6 show such love toward stran- 
gers? And now as he kindly took her 
hand, he turned a questioning look toward 
the other bed while she pleasantly nodded 
and said: “He, also, is saved. He is asleep 
now, but ‘his breathing is regular and he is 
in a warm bed, while father waits until he 
awakes.” 

The two whispered softly together. But 
what caused the aged man to be so deeply 
moved? The man who was saved lay there 
with closed eyes. A dark, heavy beard 
surrounded his youthful face, wasted and 
deeply marked by many a self-denial, many 
a severe struggle. The old man keeps his 
gaze fixed upon his face. He looks for 
well known and precious marks in the 
pale. face. He reasons, he searches and 
softly prays with folded hands. Why does 
he take such an interest in the strange 
man? 
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Now he awoke from his slumbers, and 
opened his large, dark eyes, looking around 
confusedly, until his gaze rested upon the 
picture above his bed, that had already 
shown to many a shipwrecked one, who 
had saved him. The picture showed how 
the Savior upheld Peter so that he did not 
sink beneath the waves. What thoughts 
and recollections rush through his mind. 
His face became red, and still looks as if he 
was dreaming. On the opposite side above 
the other bed, was a second picture, Christ 
commanding the wind and sea to quiet- 
ness. In confusion, he again closed his 
eyes. Was it a happy dream that com- 
posed his thoughts? The pictures of his 
happy childhood played around him, and a 
glad smile showed upon his face. The old 
man still standing there, began to pant, 
his heart beat faster, and the feeling of an 
unexpected happiness makes him tremble. 
The sick man opened his eyes again, one 
more look in confusion, then he seemed 
more contented and happy. At last he 
looks at the old man, then shouts, “father, 
father,” and tries to bury his glowing face 
in the cushion. But the aged sire has al- 
ready drawn him to his heart, holds him 
tightly and exclaims in tears: “My son, my 
son!” <A joyful Christmas! 

Now the'tree of lights may glow and shine, 

Now they mayrsing with pleasure: 

“Arise, Oh my soul, forget the mornful songs, 

Rejoice again in this thy glow of love! 

The light divine strengthen thee as thy soul longs 


Then does thy soul no more in error rove. 
Oh, endless, endless joy shall be 

For me in Christ my true happiness to see.” 

The father firmly embraced his new- 
found son, and with glowing eyes Elizabeth 
ardently pressed the hand of the man who 
had restored her brother. The bright 
light from the Christmas tree was now re- 
flected from their happy eyes, and the man 
who was saved began to confess the error 
of his ways, to tell the history of his res- 
cue. The glittering stars in the vault of 
heaven twinkled to their kindred, the trem- 
bling lights on the tree, kindly greetings 
from the heavenly home, which had again 
found and brought back an erring son 
through the enlightening and glowing lus- 
ter of the eternal light. 

“Yes, father, sister, brother, I might 
then struggle and resist as much as I 
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could, from that wild, dissolute crowd I 
could not tear myself away. In those 
wicked dissipations guilt was heaped upon 
guilt. Father, dear father, I have soiled 
and stained your honorable name. Though 
remorse and terrible despair took hold of 
me, in my false shame I could not find 
courage to return to the protecting love of 
a father. I could no longer believe in the 
infinite love of the Heavenly Father, which 
I had so shamefully disgraced. And 
now, when everything conspired against 
me, when it appeared that among that 
company of associates were those who did 
not hesitate to commit crime to gain the 
means for satisfying their vile lusts—then 
I was seized by despair, I loathed them, 
and was disgusted with myself—I took to 
flight. As a son of the coast, being ac- 
quainted with work on shipboard, I got a 
free passage to America for my work on 
the ship. When I landed there, I was 
broken down, devoid of all means, a true 
picture of the prodigal son, who had lost 
his God, his home, his peace and himself. 
How I worked there for my support, only 
for husks, to keep body and soul together, 
how I was shoved from one large city to 
another, always getting further west, at 
one time being stoker on a steamboat, 
almost melting away from the glow of the 


fires in the summer's heat, at other times 


wood chopper, then hired man, as an image 
of the prodigal son, it was my lot to keep 
the swine for starving wages—how shall I 
relate it? Where I was not pressed by ex- 
ternal necessity, there IT was attacked by 
fear, by the stings of conscience—further 
and further—only not to him, who alone 
has a balm for a seared conscience, a real 
atonement for guilt, only not to my Sa- 
vior. 

One terrible cold winter, a winter the like 
of which you know not of, when persons 
grow stiff in the cold, and yet the iey 
glow burns like fire—I dragged myself 
through a large, desolate forest. Several 
times IT had sunk down almost frozen to 
death, but T always struggled on my feet 
again, and staggered on through storm, 
ice and snow. At last, my strength gave 
out, and I fell down, and the soft, falling 
snow began to cover me. Discordant, 
strange dreams danced around me. I 
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thought I saw myself here again a pious 
child in your midst, father, on your lap, 
sister, by your side. We stood laughing 
and talking near the tree of lights, you 
read the gospel on the birth of the Savior 
to us—and then we sang dear, favorite 
Christmas songs. But now these hymns 
sounded loud and clear to me. I could 
not be deceived, it was no dream. I 
strained my thoughts, and now I heard 
the sacred singing plainly. I sprang up, 
shook off the snow, and listened again. 
There, to the right, from behind those 
trees, came the sounds of singing voices. I] 
stole towards that point, and behold, light 
glinted through the trees, a little closer 
and the windows from a village of log 
houses, threw out their light into the dark- 
ness. Now I saw the lighted tree through 
the windows, the children dancing about a 
tree, laughing and talking merrily. They 
were German melodies, and German child- 
ren who sang thein, German Christians 
celebrated Christmas under the Christmas 
tree. What I thought of, no longer in my 
distress, what I had forgotten in the fear 
of my heart, stood as a living picture be- 
fore me—today was Christmas. And J— 
I stood there in the forest a homeless, lost 
man. And yet 





Christmas, the festival of 
eternal, saving love, Christmas with its 
mellow and blazing lights and its warmth 
had brought me to the life on earth again, 
and released me from the icy grave to a 
new lease of life. And into my deep emo- 
tions between the tempestuous beating of 
my heart, sounded the words as if from 
a great distance, but still so loud, plain and 
clear, father, those words, which I often 
heard you speak: “As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.” I knelt down there 
in the snow, and there, having the snow for 
a carpet to kneel upon, for the first time 
after a lapse of years I uttered a real 
prayer to the Lord of heaven. In the pure 
snow all the impressions of youth woke up 
in me, all the love that was lavished upon 
me, all the good things I had heard and 
learned from you, father, —and a burning, 
palpitating pain passed through my heart, 
because I had thrown all those’ good 


things behind me. Now, the singing com- 
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menced again in the nearest house, and 
sounded like an angel’s message to my 
bruised heart: 

‘Great is the Father’sograce, 

The Son our debt now, pays, 

When we are all undone 

Through sin and vanity, 

To us his love has come, 

Heaven's eternal joy.” 

“Yes, Christmas, Christmas, thou blessed 
festival! It was through thee, being saved 
for the rest of my life, I heard that word 
of comfort, which could save me forever, 
bring me back to God, to my father and 
thus to peace. I could not do otherwise, I 
directed my steps towards that house, and 
though a dog leaped frantically to the 
length of his chain, and the dogs of the 
neighborhood answered in chorus, I 
worked my way through the snow, and 
when I stood before the fence that sur- 
rounded the yard, I sang from the depth 
of my being, sang with joy and a warm 
heart in the wintry night: 

‘* Where is that happy place? 
That abode I will trace, 
And there the angels sing 
So the dear child Jesus; 
In heaven psalms docring 
Pure and clear for him thus.” 

“The door of the house was opened, the 
light streamed out, a boy came to the fence 
palings and looked in wonder at the stran- 
ger. Behind him appeared a man, father, 
who looked like you, an aged man with 
white hair, blue eyes and a mild face. He 
led his German countryman into his room, 
brought him near to his Christmas tree, 
permitted him, for the first time in a num- 
ber of years to celebrate Christmas again. 
He drew the poor wanderer to his breast 
and helped to finish the work which Christ- 
mas, with its music and array had com- 
menced. He was the pastor, who preached 
for that small community of Germans, who 
lived there in log houses, widely scattered 
through the forest. 

“What more shall I say? i told the dear 
man what had driven me from home, and 
under his mild guidance, I grew and 
strengthened into a new life. I became h‘s 
assistant and gathered the children around 
me into a school. I performed many a 
difficult, dangerous task, and God was 
with me and protected me. Having missed 
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my vocation at home, there I found it 
again. 

The congregation appointed me as an 
assistant to my second father, and I found 
plenty of work, agreeable, pleasant work. 
Only one thing gave me trouble and pain, 
namely, the thought of you. Twice, I sent 
letters away for you, father, giving an ac- 
count of my new life and seking your for- 
giveness. Anxious days, nights, weeks and 
months, I waited and hoped for a sign 
of life from you, a word of forgiving love. 
Or, had my repentance come too late? 
Had the pain caused by the prodigal son, 
broken your heart? It was a painful 
time of fruitless, sorrowful waiting. But, 
now I know that you did not receive my 
letters, that out of that distant solitude 
they did not find their way to you, and as I 
had fears about a father’s love and for- 
giveness, so you, also, had anxiety for 
me. 

“At this time a new happiness came to 
me, so undeserved as precious. The preach- 
er’s daughter, who had blossomed for him 
in his solitude, worthy of him, my dear 
blonde, Bertha, dared to give me her hand 
and intends to become mine, my helpmate 
and associate in the noble, tedious work. 
But I did not want to take her to my 
heart as my wife before I had the forgive- 
ness of God and your favor and blessing, 
dear father, to help me build a home. And 
though it gave pain to my Bertha, and 
caused her to weep to think of the long 
separation, yet she was a brave, sensible 
girl—and with my second father’s bless- 
ing, with his and my bride’s desire for your 
forgiveness and blessing on our union, I 
took my departure to seek your favor. 

“And, as IT came near to the end of my 
journey, I was shipwrecked and for the 
second time in my life, was saved at Christ- 
mas, as you are aware. How, through 


the guidance of God, the lover of my sis- 
ter saved my life by a true work of charity, 
as you well know. Had he not leaped 
after me as I fell in a helpless condition in- 
to the water, who, in spite of all calls to the 
contrary kept me from sinking beneath 
the terrible, boisterous waves, who also 
risked his life for the stranger, and saved 
a brother—then, indeed, I would lie at the 
bottom of the sea like the letters and pic- 
tures of those who wanted to speak for and 
with me, father.” 

Then John, with a glad smile, handed his 
brother-in-law a letter case, soaked with 
water, which was found in his clothes. The 
father and the young people soon looked 
upon the pictures and observed the dear 
features of those who had given the son 
and brother a new home. iWhen they had 
read the letters, Martin knelt before his 
father, whose hand now rested on his head. 
The lights shone brightly on the Christmas 
tree, and the pine needles crackled softly 
when they were burned by the lights, 
throwing out a fragrant odor as a sacrifice 
of blessing, while the aged man spoke his 
benediction to the son: “The Lord bless 
your departure into the distant land as 
He blessed your arrival here. The Lord 
bless your work, your home, yourself and 
your wife. Leave here with his blessing. 
Stay with us so long until I have joined 
the hands of John and Elizabeth for a last- 
ing union, and then you may take your 
departure—and may God be with you!” 

Martin hastened away from the arms of 
his father to embrace John and Elizabeth, 
—and then they all joined their voices and 
sang their Christmas greting to the silent 
winter night: 

“He now again unlocks the door 
Of beauty’s Paradise. 
The cherub stands no more before; 
Give him love, honor, praise.” 
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THE DREYFUS CASE 


AND ITS POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


t 


BY ‘* QUONDAM.” 


HE people dearly love a mystery, es- 
pecially when it furnishes the scent 
of a plot. In the Dreyfus case, his- 

tory is again.putting truth on record as 
more wonderful than fiction. Tragedy, 
plot and counter-plot appear in more start- 
ling colors and forms than the novelist 
would attempt in national affairs. Many a 
writer is thinking what fame and fortune 
he could have made for himself if he could 
have built up in his imagination a piece of 
fiction as startling as has just occurred 
in reality. 

In an iron cage on the Island of the 
Devil, near the coast of French Guiana, is a 
man caged like a wild beast, who, four 
years ago, was a rich and brilliant member 
of the French army, a captain attached to 
the general staff. He was suddenly ar- 
rested and almost as quickly condemned 
by a military council to solitary imprison- 
ment for twenty-one vears on a distant 
desert island. 

For a long time it was known that some 
one in the army was selling specifications 
and plans of the French fortifications to 
Germany. Spies were set on the track of 
the traitor, and, in a waste-paper basket 
of the German Embassy, it is alleged that 
an incriminating note was found which 
was traced to the pen of Alfred Dreyfus, 
an artillery captain. The trial was in se- 
cret, but he was condemned in the most 
excruciating public manner possible. In 
Champs de Mars, the great parade ground of 
Paris, four thousand troops were drawn up 
in line and the unfortunate man marched 
before them. All France was cursing him, 
and the rabble of Paris were wild with 
the desire to tear him limb from limb. 
Bands of youth took solemn oaths to force 
him into duels to the death should he live 
to the end of his sentence. 

The judgment of the Council of War was 
read, a lieutenant took the sword from 


Dreyfus and broke it in twain, the but- 
tons, epaulets and other marks of military 
distinction were torn from the clothing of 
the captain and he was reduced to the 
ranks as the most execrable criminal on 
the soil of France. When this was done, 
Dreyfus cried aloud, “Vive la France. Je 


jure aue je suis innocent,” “I swear that I 
am innocent.” Then, protesting his inno- 
cence ‘to all near him, he was marched at 
the head of the troops to prison, after 
which he was deported to the South Ameri- 
can island, where he is guarded closely 
day and night, and is not allowed to speak 
to anyone. 

But the severe incarceration of this man 
did not end the sale of French secrets, and 
the public began to demand to know more 
of the facts that condemned him. Gen. 
Mercier, the war minister, thought enough 
of the criticism to enter into a defense of 
himself as the prime mover in the convic- 
tion of the artillery captain. He produced 
a fac simile of the letter which had con- 
demned the alleged traitor. Five experts 
at the trial had examined the letter, and, 
it soon became public news that two of 
them had declared that it was not the cap- 
tain’s writing. He had been convicted on 
the testimony of the other three. 

M. Bernard Lazare, who believed Drey- 
fus to be innocent, obtained the fae simile 
and ealled to his aid ten of the most expert 
hand-writine detectives known in the 
world, two from France, two from Switzer- 
land, one from Belgium, three from Eng- 
land, one from Germany and one from New 
York. After a careful examination, every 
one of these experts declare unequivocally 
that the hand-writing is not that of Drey- 
fus, but was evidently intended to imitate 
him. The whole ground has been gone 
over thoroughly by M. Lazare, and the evi- 
dence of the captain’s innocence made so 
clear and convincing to the public, that 
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his cause has been taken up by M. Leheur- 
er-Kestner, vice president of the Senate, 
M. Zola, the eminent realist author, and 
many other men of prominent influence. 

Nothing, for many years, has so wrought 
upon the feelings of the mercurial French. 
Their journals are filled with sensational 
Leadlines and paragraphs in big type about 
every thing in any way related to the 
affair or any of the people concerned. 
There is no sale for novels, because the 
people read only the newspapers; the fa- 
mous Russian military band on its recent 
visit to Paris, received but scant attention, 
and it is claimed that nothing since the 
Franco-Prussian war has so affected the 
public. The popular estimate of its iin- 
portance would be amusing were it not so 
serious. When Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
came through Paris, on their way to South 
France, it was heralded broadcast that 
they had come to assist in freeing Dreyfus. 
It is a generally-believed rumor that great 
international syndicates and secret socie- 
ties are spending millions and moving 
heaven and earth to free the remarkable 
military prisoner. The Emperor of Ger- 
many is generally believed to have been 
greatly insulted by the verdict, and the 
Pope has been besieged with petitions. 
Just what power the Pope has in the 
premises is not clear, or on what pretext 
he could make it justifiable for him to in- 
terfere. But it all shows into what throes 
of agitation the people are plunged. All 
manner of persons are mixing in the bitter 
recriminations and denunciations. 

Commander Forzinetti, commander of 
the military prisons of Paris, was removed 
from office because he shook hands with 
the condemned man and expressed his 
opinion to a journalist that he believed 
a grievous injustice had been done. He 
saw Dreyfus daily during the three months 
prior to his sentence and degradation, and 
has recently reasserted his belief as fol- 
lows: 

“T am convinced of his innocence, and 
declare that a terrible crime has been com- 
mitted in sending an innocent man to die 
by slow torture on that lone rock. I am 
sure that the captain was never a traitor to 
his country or his uniform. The Drev- 
fus case is an anti-Semitic movement, hid- 


den under the cloak of political crime. 
May God grant that justice be done, and 
the unfortunate man restored to his home, 
where his suffering wife and children 
await him.” 

The Duke of Orleans has written a let- 
ter to a friend, Col. Parseval, in reference 
to the Dreyfus affair, in which he says: 

“T cannot restrain a cry of indignation 
when I eatch the echo of fresh scandals, 
from the shame of which it has not been 
possible to spare my country. Until now, 
the honor of the army has been inviolable. 
Can I forget the height to which it was 
brought by its kings, aided by its glorious 
soldiers, who fought to complete the grand 
work of French unity? 

“Never have the hardships of exile 
seemed so cruel as when I see myself forced 
to remain a powerless spectator of insults 
cast upon our glorious army. Those who 
have not made an energetic use of their 
power will bear a heavy responsibility in 
the eyes of the country and in history. 
For my part, I venture to say I shall al- 
ways find in the consciousness of my duty 
and the power of monarchial institutions 
the necessary strength to fittingly protect 
the honor of the soldiers of France.” 

Emile Zola, in writing to Figaro, says: 

“France is no longer France, if she can 
be so deceived and driven to mad rage 
against an unfortunate being who for three 
years has been expiating under atrocious 
conditions, a crime he never committed.” 

In the Journal he says: 

“We have formed a syndicate which will 
endeavor to prove the innocence of Capt. 
Dreyfus. We are convinced about this 
matter, and hope that ere long France will 
listen to our pleading, because it is a 
country which has always taken up every 
cause that is good and just. A great ju- 
dicial error has been committed, and until 
it is remedied France will suffer as if a 
hidden cancer were eating into its flesh. 
If some of the members of its body are the 
‘ause of its illness, let them be severed 
from the body. Our syndicate will e1rry om 
its work until justice is done and the truth 
is proved. We will overcome every obsta- 
cle, and if it be necessary we will fight for 
years. But rest assured that we mean to 
show that judicial errors are possible, but 
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‘an be repaired, and that court martials 
are as liable to err as civil tribunals.” 

Capt. Dreyfus was a studious man, de- 
voted to his family, well to do, and without 
any obvious incentive to be a traitor. On 
the contrary, Count Ferdinand Walsin Es- 
terhazy, a recently retired army officer, 
with many alleged incentives to such trea- 
son, is under strong suspicion, and is acting 
very discreditably under it, so discreditab- 
ly in his promiscuous and contradictory 
accusations as to turn the attention of 
France upon him. But the military and 
civil courts of Europe assume the correct- 
ness of infallibility, and being despots they 
-annot afford to admit that it is possible 
for them to do wrong. Otherwise, many 
an innocent prisoner in Europe would now 
be free. 

It is becoming painfully aparent that 
either Dreyfus has been made a _ scampe- 
goat for the sins of his superiors, or he 
is an unfortunate object of the anti-Semitic 
rage that was sweeping over Europe at the 
time of his arrest, or he is the victim of 
the band of remarkable blackmailers that 
now infest Paris. It is quite possible that 
two, if not all three, of these causes may 
be taken together, if he is innocent. In 
any event, it is evident that the paralysis 
of conscience so long manifest in the com- 
mercial and political organizations of the 
world, has pursued its festering way into 
the military organization where loyal dis- 
cipline and honor were supposed to be ir- 
reproachable and supreme. Although the 
doiplomatist has been said to be a man 
sent abroad tobe for the good of h's country 
and diplomacy has never been supposed to 
be amenable to the moral law, although the 
boodler, political boss and legislativ> cor- 
ruptionist awaken but little genera! con- 
cern, yet there is a primitive abhovrence 
for the traitor operating in favor of a for- 
eign power. There is a kind of prohibitive 
tariff on treason and its spoils. It does not 
seem so bad if it can all be kept at home, 

The German and Austrian Embassy have 
declared with convincing emphasis that 
they have never had any dealings what- 
ever with Dreyfus. Semi-official’:. the 
following was published in the Figaro, con- 
cerning the statement that the Geiman 


government was ready to declare officially 
that it had never had any dealings with 
him: 

“It appears that two inhabitants of Mul- 
hausen, who had doubts about Dreyfus’ 
guilt, wrote to Prince Hohenlohe to ask if 
the German Emperor could not, as a man, 
and not as Emperor, give evidence in the 
matter. Prince Hohenlohe’s reply came a 
few days afterward. It was to the effect 
that the Grand Chancellor did not hesitate 
to say that since the opening of the affair, 
the German government had made known 
officially to the French government that it 
had never had direct or indirect dealings 
with Dreyfus, but since then the case had 
been judged in conformity with the French 
laws, and under those conditions the Ger- 
man government could not interefere in 
any way in the matter.” 

Paris is quite typical of the world. It 
has always been the city of intrigue where 
every genius in the high art of preying 
upon one’s fellow creatures goes in order 
to rise to the height of his possibilities. 
These exquisite birds of prey find in Paris 
the Mecca of spendthrifts and the paradise 
of spoils. That city was once contented 
to be merely immoral, fashionable and po- 
litical, onee in a while military, but the 
greed for the influence and power that 
money gives, has evidently at last pro- 
duced the leading intrigue of the world. 
The bribers and blackmailers of Frare> are 
close rivals with the political corruptionist 
of the United States. It is regretful that 
the two foremost republics of the earth 
should be so diseased. 

Members of the blackmailirg rin” wich 
ruined the multi-millionaire, Max Leboudy, 
were known to have been concerned in the 
Dreyfus case, and others of them are re- 
lated in various ways ‘to the susp iors 
that are closing about Count Esterhazy. 
It is possible that this organized ctique in 
some way secures the government secrets, 
sell them, and proceed to levy an additional 
tribute of blackmail on those they can cir- 
cumstantially involve. Taken all in all, 
the case is almost without parallel in its 
evidence of corruption in high places and 
of the arbitrary despotism of the military 
power, even in a Republic. 
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BOOK AND MAGAZINE NOTES 


BOOKS OF THE TIME. : 

Probably the most sinewy and muscular 
romance of the year is “Quo Vadis,” from 
the Polish of Henryk Sienkiewicz. It is a 
historical story from the time of Nero. 
For once, the crities and the reading world 
are agreed in the artful power and power- 
fulart of the author. The hackneyed and 
over-done theme of the introduction of 
Christianity into Rome is clothed in a 
freshness and vigor that sets the reader 
down into the midst of the savage scenes 
that the author brings forth. 

It takes genius for a writer to make his 
kinetescope review of ancient tim:s unfold 
regularly, without glimmering at it or un- 
varying focus or perspective. The most 
difficult of tasks is for an author to clothe 
his characters in ancient habiliments with- 
out here and there a pateh of modern hues 
or cut. But Sienkiewiez has done all this 
without a lapse or blemish. At the end of 
the story we cannot imagine Rome and 
Nero to have been any other way. 

History has made the figures of ancient 
times so nearly moving automatons that 
this narrative as it is termed, opens a new 
view of flesh and blood and savage passion, 
The characters are not the historical pup- 
pets we have known, but startingly human 
in form, movement and feeling. 





“With Fire and Sword,” “The Deluge,” 
and “Quo Vadis” make a Polish trilogy of 
romance that is unique, and furnishes 
another imperishable name in the crown of 
literature, 


“The Christian,” by Hall Caine. 


A book 
that is bitterly condemned in England and 
extravagantly praised 


America, and yet 
is wholly on a religious theme, is worthy 
of unusual consideration. The hero of 
this story goes through a stormy career 
of conflicting emotions and ends m‘serably. 
He is the Christian; and, whether the les- 
son to be learned is that this man’s career 
shows the failure of his religion or the 
frailty of men, or that martyrdom is nec: s- 
sary to redemption, we will probably never 
know. The book seems to teach all these 
things. It may have meant to show ‘hat 
those who cannot be masters of them- 
selves, will fail in their attempts to lead 
others. Possibly the author may have 
meant to prove that love is the greatest 
thing in the world, that love for a woman 
takes precedence in power over the love of 
religion or duty. 

John Storm, the hero, is the son of a 
saintly mother and a worldly father; 
Glory Quayle, the heroine, is the daughter 
of a religious fanatic, and the grand- 
daughter of a French actress. May be the 
book is, after all, merely a Zolaesque 
study of heredity in high life. The modern 
reformer and the new woman meet, fal! in 
love, and trouble begins and continues. 
Doubtless the chief objection to the book 
may be said to be its violent descriptions 
and evident sermonizing. But its types, 
however unnatural and over-drawn they 
may be thought to be, are impressive and 
powerful. John Storm is a philanthropist, 
a lover and a lunatic; Glory Quayle is an 
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actress, a devoted sympathizer, and a fem- 
inine contradiction in general. Some crit- 
ics have been ungenerous enough to say 
that the story should have been called 
“The Experimental” or “The Hysterical.” 

Nevertheless, it is true that strong books 
dwelling upon these themes have greatly 
stirred the literary and thoughtful world 
during recent years. 


* * 


“St, Ives,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
This story is far from being the author’s 
best, but it may be termed one of the most 
readable. Quiller-Couch supplied the last 
six chapters with a skill that is most ad- 
mirable. The rattling briskness of the 
story was not sacrificed in the least. 

While there is very little of plot or ex- 
pectancy in the narrative, it is so full of 
fancy and jolly recklessness that the inter- 
est never strays. 

St. Ives is a French soldier in an English 
prison, and his daring escape, his adven- 
tures in an enemy’s country, and his love 
affair, give ample room for Stevensonian 
treatment. The whole thing is a panora- 
ma of improbabilities, and the reader feels 
imposed upon that his interest should be 
so closely held by a lot of nothings. 

In his other work, Stevenson gave all his 
literary force to a few leading characters, 
but in this he has a host of interesting 
minor figures that are very much alive. It 
bears with it a ‘healthful air of the balmy 
romance of Scotland in wide contrast to 
the Seotch dialect work that has recently 
had such vogue. It is joyous and exhilar- 
ating on every page. The excitement is 
not so vigorous as in his other work, but 
smooth and exquisite. It is a masterpiece 
of narrative style in monologue. 

But nothing in faint appreciation can be 
so well said of St. Ives as that which 
Stevenson himself wrote about it. In his 
letter to Sidney Colvin, dated June, 1894, he 
said: 

“T must not let you be disappointed in St. 
Ives. It is a mere tissue of adventures; 
the central figure not very well or very 
sharply drawn; no philosophy, no destiny, 
toit. Some of the happenings very good in 
themselves, I believe, but none of them 
constructive, except in so far, perhaps, 


as they make up a kind of sham picture of 
the time, all in italics and all out of draw- 
ing. Here and there, I think, it is well- 
written, and here and there it is not. Some 
of the episodic characters are amusing, I 
do believe; others not, I suppose. How- 
ever, they are the best of the kind, such as 
it is. If it has a merit to it, I should say 
it was a sort of deliberation and swing to 
the style, which seems to me to suit the 
mail coaches and post-chaises with which 
it abounds all through. ’Tis my most pro- 
saic book.” 
* % % 

“Captains Courageous,” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. It is hard to say what induced Rud- 
yard Kipling to write an American dialect 
story, unless it was to show his versatility 
and cleverness. If so, he has proven both. 
The reader lives with the fishermen, and 
sees the boats and fishing nets as clearly 
with his mental vision as he could with his 
eyes. Kipling writes with the vivid faith- 
fulness of Zola. But the local air and 
forced art of this novel will doubtless 
make it the least prized of his writings. 
His faney needs wings, his brush is too 
slow. Mr. Kipling is never at his best out- 
side of India, the jungles and the swinging 
seythe of his rhyme. 


* %& 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelp’s “Life of 
Christ.” In reading this story of our Lord 
from the view of a woman, the feeling 
comes that the first really sympathetic 
Life of Christ has been written. Who can 
think of a woman better qualified with the 
needed literary taste, Christian feeling and 
intellectual insight, than Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. The reverent spirit in which she 
has done this work may be inferred from a 
paragraph in the preface. “Often on 
” she says, “after 
days of the most absorbing and affection- 
ate study of the great life, the first con- 
scious thought has been: “Who was with 
me yesterday? What noble being entered 
this door? In what delightful, in what 
high society have I been?” I felt as if I 
bad made a new, a supreme acquaintance.” 

The life of Christ is so sublime that the 
shadow of human research can never fall 
acress it, except to hide some beauty. 


waking in the morning, 
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Therefore, so many have written and 
failed. His whole story is so much of 
sweetness and light, that it cannot be told. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


The magazines for December are as 
weighty as becomes the mind of man, when 
reaching the end of a thoughtful year. 
The Christmas numbers of the popular pe- 
riodicals continue to improve with the 
years, in the quantity and quality of con- 
tents. 

* & 

The Arena has the results of an attemp- 
ted scientific investigation by the imagin- 
ative philosopher and scientist, Camille F. 
Cammeron into the psychic phenomena of 
the noted Seance Medium, Eusopia Pala- 
dirno. His conclusion is that there is “an 
undoubted existence of unknown forces 
capable of moving matter and of counter- 
acting the forces of gravity.” 

* *% * 

The Chautauquan, under the title of 
“Christ in Art,” reproduces ten of the 
most famous paintings with instructive de- 
scriptions of the painter and his work. 

* & * 

“Reminiscences of Men and Events of the 
Civil War,” by the late Charles A. Dana, 
continues to be one of the best ti:ings in 
McClures. W. T. Stead, of the British Re- 
v'ew of Reviews, writes in his characteris- 
tie style, on “Hymns That Have Helped.” 

General Francis A. Walker reviews “The 
Causes of Poverty,” in the Century. He 
decides that pauperism is voluntary, pov- 
erty enforced and that the sole panacea 
for distress is charity. 

*& & & 

The Passion Play in Switzerland by R. H. 

E. Starr, is an interesting illustrated ar- 


ticle in the Cosmopolitan. Harry Thurston 
Peck, professor of literature in Columbia 
University, writes of “A Great National 
Newspaper,” and incidentally analyzes very 
entertainingly the newspaper methods of 
the day. 

* *% * 

The Biblical World has a very readable 
and enjoyable ilustrated sketch of the 
“Children in Palestine,’ from the pen of 
Anna H. Jessup, of Beirut, Syria. The 
boyhood of Joseph, Moses and David is 
charming reading from a_ historically 
imaginative sort of view. 


* *& & 


The Christmas number of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is too replete with good 
things to bear special comment on any se- 
lected subject. It very nearly reaches 
the highest ideal to be made for a Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

*% & 

Gen. T. J. Morgan contributes to Frank 
Leslie’s Monthly, a history of “The Bap- 
tists,” their creed and work. It is the first 
of a series of such histories published under 
the head of “The Retigious Denominations 
of America.” 

* * * 

The American Review of Reviews has a 
scholarliy article on “How the Bible Came 
Down to Us,” by Clifton Harby Levy, with 
reproductions from ancient manuscripts of 
Bible pages. 

* & & 

Joseph Buson Foraker, United States 
senator from Ohio, writes in Munsey’s of 
the problems which “The Young Man in 
Politics” may solve. He says that there 
never was a time in the history of the 
United States when heroism and patriotism 
were more needed in statesmanship, than 
in the present generation. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


CREAM OF CURRENT THOUGHT. 


The indications are that the picture 
craze in newspaper and magazine litera- 
ture, is on the wane. 


Wilkie Collins’ recipe for novel writing 


was, “Make ’em laugh, make ’em_ cry, 
make ’em wait.” 

Hall Caine is at work on a novel which 
deals with the drink question. 
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Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the young negro 
poet, recently lionized in London, is writing 
a novel which is to be published soon. 


Sir Lewis Morris, the English poet, is on 
a lecture tour through America. 


James Whitcomb Riley has a new volume 
of Hoosier dialect verse in press, 


Gen. Lew Wallace will soon publish a 
book of two long poems, called “The Woo- 
ing of Mulkatoon and Commodus.” 


Mark Twain owes his creditors about 
$60,000. They take the whole of the $40,000 
which he gets for his late book, “‘Follow- 
ing the Equator.” He is about to write 
his autobiography for an English pub- 
lisher. 


Rudyard Kipling was paid nearly twenty- 
five cents a word for his last short story 
published by Scribners. 


Mrs. Keith, of Chicago, has the sword 
worn by Byron in the Greek revolution. 


\ book of stories for children, written 
by the late Prof. Drummond, is about to be 
published. 


. 

The first authorized picture of Marie 
Corelli ever published, will be the frontis- 
piece of her birthday book. 

Ibsen is to attend a celebration in Ber- 


lin next spring, in honor of his 71st birth- 
day. 


\ book of travels, by the late Charles A. 
Dana, is passing through the press of the 
Appletons. 


The late Professor of Chinese at Oxford 
University, Rev. James Legge, was an ex- 
traordinary worker for fifty years. He 
was in the habit of rising at 3 o’clock in 
the morning, and contented himself with 
five hours’ sleep. 


Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, the Brook- 
lyn divine, once wrote to Thomas Carlyle 
asking for an interview, and received a 
characteristic note in reply. It said sim- 
nae “Spm. TC 

Mr. Bellamy’s latest book, Equality, is 
to be translated into Bulgarian and Japan- 
ese. 


A life of the Prince of Wales, never be- 


fore attempted in any complete form, is 
being written, it is stated, and by an em- 
inent English author, whose name, how- 
ever, will not be announced. It will in- 
clude much material made public thus for 
the first time. 


A Dutch revision of the Old Testament is 
just out in Holland. ‘The late Dr. Kuenen 
was one of its four editors. They have 
been at work upon it since 1885. A Dutch 
revision of the New Testament was issued 
in 1868. But the old versions are expected 
to retain public preference there as they 
do here, 


A new book by Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward that is certain to create great 
interest, is announced for early publication 
by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
title will be “The Story of Jesus Chr‘st.” 
The character of the book and Mrs. Ward’s 
reputation as a writer, will naturally at- 
tract to the story a remarkable degree of 
attention. 


The Chrfstmas number of St. Nicholas 
opens with the first of Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Just So Stories.” which telis “How the 
Whale Got His Tiny Throat.” This is fol- 
lowed by a large number of holiday stor- 
ies. Two new serials are begun, J. T. Trow- 
bridge’s “Two Biddieut Boys” and the 
“Lakerim Athletic Club,” by Rupert 
Hughes. This last is to be a story of sea- 
sonable sports, and this month is natural- 
lv devoted to football. A beautiful e@eol red 
frontispiece, drawn by Maud Humphreys, 


gives distinction to the number. 


The Christmas number of the Century 
reflects much of the holiday spirit. The 
opening article is “Merry Christmas in the 
by Jacob A. Riis, author of 
“How the Other Half Lives,” and other 


Tenements,’ 


studies of life in the tenement districts of 
New York. Clarence Cook contributes a 
sketch of the author of the familiar poem 
of childhood, “ “Twas the Night Before 
Christmas,” and a portrait is given of the 
author, Dr. Clement C. Moore. Besides 
these, there are a large number of excel- 
lent sketches, short stories. and poems, 
which, together with the copious illustra- 
tions of the number, make it very attrac- 
tive and interesting. 
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Johnson’s definition of a ship: <A prison 
with a chance of being drowned. 

Gyp has bought the Chateau de Mirabeau 
and she has removed there with her hus- 
band and children. The estate had been 
the property of her ancestors. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will soon pub- 


lish a story by Miss L. Quiller-Couch en- 
titled ““A Spanish Maid.” The author is a 
sister of T. Quiller-Couch. 

Tolstoi very severely condemns Wagner- 
ian music. 

The title of Sarah Grand’s forthcoming 
novel is “The Beth Book.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


BLIND TOM.— Is Blind Tom alive? If 
so, what has become of him? 

That strange prodigy of musical imita- 
tion is still alive. The many hundreds of 
thousands who have listened with delight, 
mingled with wonder and awe, at his per- 
formances, will be pleased to know that in 
his old age he is being well cared for. 

Tom was idiotic and blind from birth, 
and his marvellous gift seemed supernat- 
ural. But, however idiotic, he could Say in 
a very opportune way many very bright 
things. 

As a slave child on a Georgia plantation, 
he was wild to get at ‘his master’s piano, 
and he was frequently allowed that privi- 
lege for the entertainment of visitors. In 
a few years his fame had reached all parts 
of the world. 

He is now in comfortable retirement in 
a cottage at the Highlands of Navesink, on 
the Jersey side of New York Bay. Mrs. 
Elize Lerche was appointed as guardian of 
his person and property, by order of Jus- 
tice Andrews of the Supreme Court. She 
was the widow of John G, Bethune, who had 
charge of Blind Tom for many years. 

=0— 

PATMOS—Please describe the isle called 
Patmos as it is at the present day. 

It is a wild and barren island, irregular 
in shape, with but a single roadway and 
three or four villages. It is semi-tropical 
and the principal product is wheat and to- 
bacco. There are more women than men, 
and the grade of civilization is very simple 
and low. The chief point of interest is the 
monastery of St. John, which contains 
many old manuscripts issued by ancient 
emperors and patriareus. It has the bones 
of more than a hundred saints, among 
which are those of Saints James, Philip, 
Antipas and Stephen, 


A PROVERB.— What is the origin of 
the proverb, “Hell is paved with good in- 
tentions?” 

Like most proverbs common to all lan- 
guages and countries, this one has no 
known author or history. However, like 
many another proverb, its early construc- 
tion was more rational. It then read, 
“The way to hell is paved with good inten- 
tions.” 

aes 

ART AND CHARACTER.—We have the 
question before our literary club, “Re- 
solved, that the character of a man has no 
public relation to his Work.” <A few points 
on that subjeet, will be appreciated. 

There is a distinction in this matter as 
vital as it is necessary. We cannot destroy 
a work of great art because its author 
had no character, nor could we employ 
Satan to teach morality because he has 
great power in persuasion. We cannot 
deny to civilization the benefit or value of 
great truth, even though the discoverer is 
notoriously immoral. Art is too lovable, 
truth is too precious to be lost. 

However, here is the vital and necessary 
distinction. As the immoral character of 
the man is identified with his art so are 
both vicious and econdemnable; as his im- 
moral personality is identified with his 
truth, so are both evil. \bility and mor- 
ality are as much apart as the morality 
and immorality of men, and the works of 
both must be considered separately. When 
immorality attempts to ride into public 
favor on the shoulders of art or truth, it is 
a monstrous usurper against which should 
be directed the utmost righteous resent- 
ment of all men. 

—o— 

ANIMOSITY AGAINST THE JEW.—Why 
are the Jews so hated? 

1. Centuries of denunciation because of 
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the crucifixion of Christ, although done 
by the Romans at the 
fanatical sect of the Jews. 


» 
we 


instigation of a 


Hatred of the Greeks and Romans ex- 
pressed through their historians, because 
the Jews were the chief antagonists of 
their gods, their social corruption and their 
political pretentions. 

3. Constantine, their chief hater, made 
the semi-pagan Christianity of that day 
the state religion of the Roman empire, 
and the persecution of the Jews began. 

4. Whether through persecution and so- 
cial ostracism, or through a most marvel- 
lous heredity, they are selfishly clannish. 

5. Their radical devotion to money-mak- 
ing has been the envy, if not the hatred, of 
all nations. 

~— 

INDIAN JUGGLERS.—Has 

been any attempt to explain the mysteries 


there ever 
of the Yogis or Indian jugglers? 

Only such explanations as are common to 
The late Hermann could 
do any of the tricks of the occult Eastern- 


all legerdemain. 


ers much better than they could, and many 
that they could neither do nor account for. 
In 1856, Robert Houdin was sent by the 
French government to Algiers to show the 
Arabs that the Marabouts were only trick- 
sters, and in a series of pubiic contests 
over-reached those religious juggle:s be- 


yond comparison. During the tour of the 


present Prince of Wales through In:l‘a, Dr. 


QUESTIONS AND 


ANSWERS. 


Fayrer exposed every trick the Indian jug- 
glers and Yogis attempted to do before 
them, which included all they considered 
worthy of trying. 


POLAR DISCOVERIES. 


science or the world, are the Polar expedi- 


What good to 


tions? 

Nansen’s expedition in the Fram may be 
taken as the best example, since he went 
north than any other 
person; that is, within nearly 250 miles of 
the pole. 


195 miles farther 


The following are among the 
principal points of scientific value secured 
by him: 
1. The 
drift. 
2. The prevailing winds are from the 
south-east. 


Polar ice cap is a continuous. 


3. His style of vessel was proven the only 
practical one. 

4. He found higher temperatures than 
along the coast of Asia. 

5. The lowest temperature was 61, deg. 
below zero, Fahrenheit. 

6. The Asian part of the Arctic Ocean 
has little land. 

7. Animal life disappears north of Franz 
Joseph Land. 

8. The sea was more than two miles 
deep. 

9. The lower he sounded, the h'gher was 
the temperature, 








